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FOREWORD 


F ederal funds for education, 1956-57 and 1957-58, 

IS the fourteeMh in this series of publications issued biennially 
by the Office of Education. The bulletin is prepared on the basis of 
response given by Federal I^partments and Agencies to requests for 
iMormation about Federal expenditures for Educational programs. 
ITirough this series of publications, the Office of Educatiop hw 
att^pted to provide a central ^urce for authoriUtive data on 
rederal activiti^ in education. 

Information on F^eral funds presented in this bulletin is for the 
latest year available, usually the 1957-58 school year. However, for 
some programs the Federal offi(»s are unable to report figures beyond 
thoeo for the 1966-57 school year. DeUils on the amounts of Federal 
funds all<^ted State-by-State and al^ amounts expend^ on pro- 
graiM whiA are national in scope are reported. In addition, sum- 
man^ hAv^rbem prepared for these programs to show the totals of 
annual distributions and the amounts provided over periods of as 
much as 10 y^ua. 

In securing the data, the Office has had the cooperation of numerous 
officials in the various Departments and Agencies of the Government. 
Tlieir asist^ce in providing tlie basic information and in verifying 
and approving the tables and discussions, prepared on the basis of 
such materials, is appreciated by the Office of Education. 

c 

E. Olkot FaATHBHsroif Frm) F. Beach 

Communoner, Director, Administration of 

Of State and local State and Local School Smteme 

School Syteme 



Chapter I 


FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION 




B asically, educntion is the responsibility of the States and 
their sulxli visions. However, the conviction that Congress and 
the national poveniment should l»e concerned al>out education is 
amply sup|X)rted hy a long history of Federal activities in educatkjTf. 
The continuation of this interest is evident in recent congressional 
activities. 

A summary of hills and enactments for the Eighty- fourth Congress 
indicated there were introduced a total of 1,034 hills pertaining to 
education. Of this number, 96 became law and a large numljer of these 
authorized the expenditure of Federal funds for educational activities. 
Similarly, 896 bills of gerteral interest to education were introduced in 
the first session of the Eighty-fifth Congress and 33 were enacted. 
These recent enactments were summarized in School Life magazine 
issued in December 1956 and November 1957. They are related to 
educational programs associated with the following: 


Atomic Ener^ Commission QranU to 
Coiic^n 

Hooks for tb« Blind 
Colle*e Housinf 

Education Beyond the FTlgb School 

Education for Clrll Defense 

Education for the Blind 

Education in Fishery Trades 

Fellowshl(io 

Health Research 

International Education 

Klnaspoint Merchant Marine Academy 

Und-Oradt CollecM 

Library Benrlcca 

National Library of Medicine 

Office of Education 


Practical Nurse Tralnlnf 
Research 
Bcholamhipa 
Rchool Bonds In Hawaii 
Bchool Lunch Program 
School Milk Program 
Scboola at Military InsUllationa 
Support for Federally Affected Areas 
Traineeships for Health Personnel 
Training of Personnel In Public 
Welfare 

Vocational Bdncatlon 
Vocational Training for Indiana 
Veterans Education 
War Orphans Education 
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2 FEDEIL\L FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, lOSff-ST AND 1B87 88 

PURPOSE OF THIS BULLETIN 

It is the purjK^) of tliis bulletin to identify progrwns and report 
amounts of Federal funds exj'>ended for education and for programs 
financed in educational institutions either in whole or in part through 
Federal funds. In addition to tabulations of amounts provided, brief 
de^Kiriptions of the Federal activities in education are giyen. Xhese 
include references to the acts of Congres authorizing tlie funds 
and di^ussions of the operating details of the programs. Summaries 
of amounts of Fetieral funds for the 137 programs are given in Ubl^ 

1 through H of this chapter. 

In assembling the report, Departments and Agencies were invited 
to furnish information about their educational service. Fwleral pro- 
grams in education or Federal activiti^ in providing educational 
services to l>e reported in tliis publication are selected according to 
the following guiding rtatement: 

OUIOI FOt OfTflMINirW CONTWfTS » WORM FUMM iOOCATlON 

1. Pn^rams of Pederml awistaDce flr«» In the form of cMomodltlwi, fooda, 

or services to edorallonal Instltotlons. Ineladlnc Federal. Bute, and 
Iot*al or private edurttlonal agenclM. 

2. Profframs of re^rch and training eondocted In educational InstltntlMia 

and the training of nonfederal r^wirch workara and UchnleUna In 
Federal InstltuUona. 

S. Programa In which a papll-t^cher relationahlp eilaU a^ for which a 
Federal Department, Agency, or office provldw inrtmctlon, lecturea, 
tuition, contracU for educaUonal service school booidaf, or expenaM 
required by atudenU engaged In educational actlvltl^ under Federal 
aponaorahlpL 

This guide excludes the in-service training of Federal employees U^n 
while on duty and which is provide! outside of educational in^tu- 
tions for F^eral employee only. 

In this bulletin are include descriptions for 137 prt^rams which 
qualified according to the guide. However, reports i®ued during 
years show that there may be a tt^l of 300 prt^rams if all Federal 
activities in education are counte<l. This would indi<»t« that approxi- 
mately a third of the operating programs are reports! here. InfoTOia- 
tion is n<^ available to support any conclusions with reference to Uie 
proportion that the total of $1,997,823,613 of Federal funds for edu- 
cation as shown in table 8 is of the toUl amount expwded 1^ tlw 
Federal Government for all educational services. Wittiin the (Mni- 
tion of the “Guide,” however, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
present listing is reasonably comprehensive. 

Tabulations giving the amounts of Federal expwidituree are re- 
ported for mo^ of the programs. However, in sane inrtanoee tto 
figures are n<A reported since the Federal oftjee could not separate 
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them from expenditure for administration or for'other service. For 
thee, only the descriptions of the programs are included. 

Preentations in this bulletin are grouped, or arranged, awording 
to the Federal agencie that administer the programs This arrange- 
ment is evident in tlie tabid of contents. 

FEDERAL INTEREST IN EDUCATION 

The story of Federal activitie in education', reported in this bull^n 
and in pr^^ing issues, supports the (xmviction that the Federal 
(^verranent has an interert in public education. Generally, the States 
are regard^ as rtfflpon.sible for education since there is no reference 
to edu(^ti(m in the U. S. ConrtJtution. However, Coifgreaa made many 
reference to education in approving the acts by which the States, 
admitted to the Union since 1800, were firrt organizmi as Territories. 
In each of thwe acts, a provision for a system of public scliools in tl n 
Territory was made and in this way the Federal Govemiment may be 
regarded as the foimder of the public school ^^ms for many of 
the States. ^ 

Reasons for the Federal omcem for educa^on are given in the 
early paragraphs of the numerous public laws which authorize the 
programs. Some realms are clmrly rtated and obviously portray tlie 
intent of Congr^ in supporting educational service Others are 
api^rent in the kinds of prc^rama authorized. These significant 
reascms represent the attitude of the people. They need to be examined 
by public administrators, educators, legisl^ors, and citizen ccanmitte*^ 
to determine proper relati<mships among Federal, State, and local 
pn^jams of educaticm, and to d^ermine the proportions of financial 
support that may rea^mably be provided by these three levels of 
government. Here are a few of the more prwninent national purposes 
underlying^ Uie provisim of Federal fun^ for educaticm : 

NATioNAi rvirosfj nriMizio 

1. To caeoorMc and mnxwt iwazruns erf edoeatiem or aerrlcea lo tlw sclioola 

that are B aa ra tlal w bi^Adal to tin natliHial w^fare aod aecoiity. 

2. To ooo tribute to or pro Tide for edocation where there le a Federal 

reepooalbmtjr or obUzatlon. 

8. To proTkie edacaUooMl and training aerrtrea reaeitlal to the natknal 
tet which are in>t a^tarato r«qx»^ilidea of any local c«n- 
mimltj. State, or aegment <rf the poimlatltm. 

4. To aaalat MndMito. a^ected tba ba^ of teata and rec^nm^idatloiia, 

to rae^re acbolarahlpt for advam^ tralnli^ that will aurro tin 
natkmal wstcare. 

5. To artat the economically dereloplng areaa of the world and to ImjRore 

iBtarMdmu] r^tknahlpa tbrcMigfa the exchange of latormat^ and 
ei atndeats. tcachera, profeaaora, technlcUne, and leaden with other 
conntrtea , 
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0. Til malntflln pfflHont cfiTemmentnl Rprrtcpa nnd lnrr<»««‘ the effectlTenem 
of tfw Federal ^rvlce through programs of education, 

7 To promote the general welfare of the Nation through reeearcb In the 
physical, tlologlcnl. and social sciences that will detelop new areas of 
learning and preimre nionksi>€K'iallst* with competencies In tbe*e fields 

<L 

RefcHDiccs to f)iese and other pur|K>ses underlying the national 
interest in education are evident in the actual pro%'tsions of the con- 
gressional acts and they are frequently stated in detail in committee 
reports prepafed for use m Congtrss, National purix^s in support- 
ing education appearing under these circumstances usually expre^ 
the opinions of largo numl>crs of ixnyple. 

National interests in education change with the years, tor this 
reason. l>oth the purj>ose and the scojx» of he<leral participation in 
education should l>e fn*quently r»‘apprai.>XMl. rn>f«>nt interests in 
education are indicated by the Pri'sident s discufwion of eclucation 
and re^areh in his State of tlio Union Message to the Uighty-fifth 
Congress given on January 0, 19f)8, when he saidt 

In the area of education and rese.arch. 1 reoomniPDd a balanced program 
to Improve our rewnirces. Involving an Investment of about a Mlllon dollars 
over a 4 year t>eriw1. This 1nv.^j||N new actlvlllea h.v the Department of 
Health, ^tjticatlou. and Welfare designed prlnclpaDv to eneourage Improved 
tenching ^Nlty and atndent opisirt uni ties In the Inlereata of national 
security. It also pro-Videa a fivefold increaw In anmi available to the 
National SrleDce Foundation for Its special octlvUlM In stlniulatlnf and 
Improving science education. 

Scrupulous attention haa been i«ld to maintaining local cmntrol of educa- 
tional policy, spurring the maximum amount of local effort, and lo avoiding 
undue stress on the physical sciences at the expend of other branches of 
learning. 

In the field of research. I am asking for substantial increases In basic 
re^rcb funds. Including a doubling of the funds available to the National 
Science Foundation for this purpose. 

Bat Federal action can do only a part of the Job. In both education and 
re«nn‘h. redoubled exertions will be necessary on the i»rt of all Americans 
If we are to rise to the deroands of our times. This mMns hard work on 
the part of State and local governmeuta, private industry, schools and col- 
Itsrea, private organlxatlons and foundations, teachers, {atrents. and— perhaps 
most Important of all— the student hlm.self, with his bag of books and his 
homework. 

With this kind of, all-inclusive campaign, I have no doubt that we can 
create the Intellectual capital we need for the years ah^d, Invest It In the 
right places— and do aU thla, not as regimented {wwns, but as free men. 
and women. 

More specific Federtil interests in education were described in the 
President's m^age on the “Educational System” delivered before 
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ConsTP^ on January 2i^ 1958. Excerpts froiti this addr^s arc* 
Lncludcd lierr: 

E<1nr^flon fuIftlU lu high par^xw when 'rrMtiwinnihlllfy for eilucatlon 
la kept clow to the people It serve#— when It I# roited In (he home, nurtured 
Id the c«»mninnitr. ®ntl miKtiilned bj a rich variety «tf pulillc. i*rlrate. and 
Inillvldual re#*uircea. The lK»nd Unking biune and wlitxd and commuultv — 
the rea{mn*l vetH'M of each to the need* Of (bp others — la a prei'loua imet of 
American etlucatlon . . , 

Bevauae of the national #«vnrlty Interest In (he qualKy nnd-ita'ii|ie of our 
e«1iu-atlonal ayateni in the years ImnuHllatelj ahe.ad however, the Federal 
Government muat alw undertake to play an emergemy mIp The admlnl# 
tratlon la tber^fore^reconunendlng certain emergency Finleral action# Ui 
encourage and asaiat greater efiort •iXH lflc arena of n.atioaal ooncera. 
The*e rectnimiendatloua place prlncy>n! einphasla on our national aeturlly 
requirementa . . . 

Tliere is, however, an emergency and ti ini«'niry nwd for txTt.nin addl 
th»nnl Federal pptogr.min to strengthen geiicr.nl islucnf hm, and also for cer 
tnin Fwleral progrHms to streiigllien a* Icnci' eslucatlon In our Htnie and 
kieal #ch(x>l «T»teuis Tlie admlnlstrntton is rrHsimmeiidliif leglshition aiithor- 
lalng tbew addllMntI program# In the l>ei«rtment of Health. Induration, 
and Welfare for a 4-year period only. . 

Thl# emergency prt^ram Hemi fn>m Saikmiil ut'ed, and iu fruits will 
l>ear directly on natlonul aecurity. The mcth.sl of aiN-omj lishnient Is sound : / 
the keystone Is State. liH-al, and private effun , the Fixlcral role l.« to assist, 
not to I'ontrol or supplant, those efforts 

These recent messa<res of the Priksidcnt lielp to identify national 
iiitercBta in educational programs and to iiidica4o rt\a.son.s for Federal 
asistAnce with the financial support of many educAtional services. 

METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 

The 137 programs of Federal aid for education reported ijg this 
bulletin employ several different inethtxis for distributing fundk for 
education. These methods have been adapted to the kinds of aid.s and 
to the purjx^js for which Congress provided the funds, and vary as 
outlined in tlie specific sections of the Federal acU that provide for 
the authorization, appropriation, and expenditure of funds* However, 
some clarification is possible since there are similarities in the 
procedure usmI. 

Federal enactments for education have providiMl for money to be: 
(1) Allotted on the basis of land ai^as; (2) distributed in projwrtion 
lo. pojnUatwn figures; (3) awarded to the States as flat grantt; 
(4) given on condition that matching fundt are provided from State 
and local revenues; (5) provided as the cont of an educational pro- 
gram or of operating a bcKBoI; (6) apportioned to meet a Federal 
obligation such as payments *n lieu of taxes on federally owned 
property; (7) allocated os egualisation aid to provide greater assist- 
ance to Um financially weaker areas; (8) paid to cover the cost of 
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txututn and of other educational eipenaea of individual; and (9) 
granted in accordance with contracU for ^rvices on research pro- 
grams in various college universities, and indnstn^. Tha use of 
these methods of distributing Federal f^nds for oducaticm is explained 
further in the following sections, ^ 

LA»0 AIBAS 

In the early development of public education prc^rams in States 
admitted to the Union following the Louisiana Purchase, Federal 
assistanoe was given in proportion to land areas. For example, Con- 
gress granted the 16th section of Mch township fran the public 
domain to help with the ^ablisliment and operation of a system of 
education. About three- fourtlis of the States have received this type 
of Federal assistance. 

POrtAATIOM 

The establishment and operation, of colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts were assisted by Federal grants which were roughly 
proportiaied to the toUl population. A provision of the Momll Act 
of 1862 authoriied grants of 30,000 ac^ of the public domain to the 
States for each Senator and each Representative in Congress. Since 
the number of Representatives was determined in proportion to the 
population, these Federal grants were larger for the more populous 
States. Population has also been used in determining allocations of 
Federal funds for vocational education, agricultural ^periment 
stations, and agricultural extension services. 

More accurate measures for specific purposes employed limited 
poitions of the population, such as children from 6 to 17, pupil enroll- 
ment figures, and numbers of pupils in average daily attendance. For 
example, the numbers of children of school age are used in the dis- 
tribution of school lunch funds. Similarly, average daily attendance 
data are uwvl in determining allocations of Federal funds for assist- 
ance to the sdiool district which have been burdened by Federal 
ai^yity. ^ 

NAT OCANn 

of the amount to all, r^^ardkeB of factors nich 
as needi w financial-winditioii, are usually claasi^d as flat grants. 
This method has hem used in allocating Federal appropriatimia to 
the land-grant oolkgee in the States, to agricultural experiment ata- 
and to the agricultural extensioo torvMe. Frequently, this 
of dkitributioo ia used in oonjui^tiaii with some other base 
ao a^ is dstumined somewhat in proporticm to Um sin of Um 
edocatioual jwoject, but all States receive no less than a stated amount 
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MATOUNO rW05 

In some Appropriations for Federal aid^ the legislation indicates 
that CongTBfiiB may have aasi^ed that State and local funds for the 
same purpose might be reduced as Federal funds were received and 
so matching requirements to induoe them to continue or increase their 
support were written into the law. Typical of this matching method 
is the Federal aid for vocational education which specifies that State 
and local funds mu^ be provided in specific proportions. 

I 

con or mucAuc^i rtooiAMS ' 

t 

Frequently, Copgreaa has appropriated funds to finan<» the full 
cost of establishing^d operating educational services which are re- 
garded as the exclusive responsibility of the Federal Government 
This is true for such educational projects as the Military Academy, 
Naval Academy, Federal Merchant Marine Schools, and schools for 
the Indians. The Federal Government has also paid the full cost of 
operating other programs such as those for veterans^ucation, the 
FBI Academy, research, and surplus property utilization. 

PAYMVm M UIU or lAXB 

Payments to local governments and boards of education, which are 
provided as c^ligations of the Federal Government arising from’ the 
nmtaxable status of federally ovmed property, are designated as 
payments in lieu of taxes. Such propejly was probably taxed loi^lly 
prior to the Federal acquiaititm. The consequent loss of tax revenues 
from the property under Federal owm^ship r^uoes the local funds 
availabte for schools. In acane instances the Federal ownership is 
acounpanied by incrMsed activity which also increases the educa- 
tional load. Federal aid to the federally affected school districts is 
an example of this method of distributing Federal money, a part of 
which may be regarded as payments in lieu of taxes. 

fOUAUZAUON AID 

This method of distributing Federal funds provides for the alloca- 
tion of proporticmately greater amounts to the less-wealthy areas. 
It tends to raise the level of support in such areas more thun it raises 
the expenditure levels in the States having greater wealth. This 
reduces the differences in the school support levels and #3uwi 

more equitable. 

- The eqaalixatioo method is used to a certain extent in the distribn- 
tico of Federal funds for school food services. Provision is made in 
the N^cnal School Lunch Act for lower State and local 
rates in States having lower per capita income payments to indi- 
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viduals. This provision secures proportionately larger shares for the 
less- wealthy States and effects some efpialization. Federal allotments 
to the States for Voca,tional Rehabilitation and for Library Services 
are also adapted to pfinciples of equalization and distribute propor- 
tionately larger ainoiiiits to the fmancially le^-ablo States. 

It appears that some equHlization is also achieved 'under other plAns 
of distribution. For instance, in 1957-58, 8 of the 10 States receiving 
the largest amounts for Coo|>erative Agricultural Lxtension Service 
were Southern States, This muns to be dOe to the plan of allocating 
the funds in proportion to the rural population. Southern States have 
not l>een so completcl}'^ industrialized and have relatively larger rural 
populations, and as a group have lower financial abilities than btAtes 
of other regions. 

AUOWANCES TO INDIVIDUALS ^ 

A number of programs in which the Federal Government provides 
the amount charged for tuition, and possibly some additional exjx!nses, 
an» described in this bulletin. One large program of this kind is for 
the rehabilitation of workers injured hi industry. Here the Federal 
Government pays the tuition for handicapped people who are unable 
to continue with former vocations and must train themselves for new 
. work. Similar allowanwa for tuition, subsistence, and travel expend 
are arranged for the exchange programs in which students, teachers, 
professors, technicians, and other leadeft are exchanged with similar 
persons of foreign countries in the interest of improving international 
relations. Many persons in the Federal service also qualify for tuition, 
salary, and expose allowances while they are attending universities 
or taking corresjiondence courses to prepare themselves for more 
important services to the Nation. 

CONTRACTS FOR SERVICES > 

Frequently, the Federal Government considers it impracticabliFto 
administer a program of education and research and prefers to con- 
tract withA private agency for the specialized work. Under this 
method o^Jocating funds for education or research, the Department 
of Defense, the Atomic Fnergy Commission, and other agencies have 
contracted for important programs of research to be conducted ty 
colleges, universities, and research departments of large industrial 
establishments. Through these programs, new facts are obtained, new 
areas of learning are developed, and additional scientists are selected 
and trained. This method of contracting for special services is more 
efficient since it uses to the best advantage the facilities already avail- 
able in the Nation and does not rwjuire the establidiment of a new 
Federal agency to perform the ^sential research work. 
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COMBINATIONS OF MITHODS 

Two or more methods of distributing Federal funds for education 
are often combined witliin one Federal aid allocation procedure. For 
instance, the funds allocated for school limches are determined in 
three stages which employ three different methods. Amounts are cal- 
culated for the States on the basis of nunibers of children of school 
age. Allotments can then be approved and awarded to the States Aly 
if they are matched by State and local funds on a variable matcliing 
plan. A further adju^ient is made in the allotments so that they 
are proportionately larger for the States having lower per capita 
income payments to individuals. In a similar way, several of the 
Federal aids for education are allocated on the basis of more than 
1 of the 9 methods of distribution descril^d here. Congress adopts 
the methods for each aid which appear to be most effective in obtain- 
ing the maximum educational value from each appropriation. 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL AIDS FOR EDUCATION 

In addition to a consideration of meUwxls of distribution, the pur- 
ple of distribution are significant. Purp<^ are obviously as vari- 
able as tlie methods, but aids are usually classifi^ according to general 
purpose or special purpose. The former includes those aids which the 
States and local .communities may use for any educational purixee 
and the latter refers to aids which are allocated and may be used 
only for the purpose specified. 

Grants mide to the States beginning in 1802 were for Uie estab- 
lishment and support of the common schools. This kind of a^istance 
is a general puri>ose aid since it is to be used for the general program 
of public education and does not specify a particular service or some 
limited part of the educational program for which it must be us^, 
Otlier types of F^eral aid are considered to be special aids because 
of the specific purposes described in the congressional enactments. 
Examples of special aids would include the funds allocated fhr school 
lunch services, Howard University, Vocational education, and various 
fellowsliip programs. Both general and special aids were approved 
in early legislation, but in the years which have followed those first 
grants Congress has given more attention to special aids. 

Grade levels of the educational programs which have been assisted 
by Federal funds may also be noted. The earliest grants of lands were 
for the establishment of common schools. Later grants T^ere made for 
the Mtfiblishment of colleges. Beginning in 1917 fun^ have been 
provided for vocational education in the secondary grades and for 
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some years after 1933, emergency funds were provided for various 
levels of education including nurseiy% kindergarten, elementary, sm- 
midary, higher, and adult education. Also, since 1935 subetuitial 
amounts have been allocated for school lunches in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

TRENDS IN FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 

Summaries of Federal funds allotted for various educational pro- 
grams are included in tables 1 and 2. Figures are given for these 
programs in five columns which in4icate the amounts every second 
year for the years from 1948-49 to 1956-57. They were accumulated 
from daU gathered for this report, and from the preceding issues of 
Federal Funds for Education. 

All programs for which^figui^ have been reported to the Office of 
Education are included in these summari^ Spaces indicate the 
absence of information about expenditures for ^>me of th^e pro- 
grams. For th^ vacancies there are several different explanations : 
(1) An expenditure may have been made but the Federal (^ce was 
unable to report it separately from <^er c^c» expenditure; (2) the 
Office of Education may not have received a report of the amount 
expended; (3) the wlucational program may n<^ have been oper^ing 
for that particular year; or (4) the program may have been trans- 
ferred to another agency where exp^ditures are reported for suc- 
ceeding years. 

Pit^rams listed in table 1 are grouped by the Dei^rtmoits, 
Agracies, and offices of the Federal Govemmait which are rMpcmrible 
for the allctoienta of Um Federal funds for educaticm. Following each 
of these prt^rams are given clarification identifications to indict 
the kind or level of instruction provided. Thre clasees include: 
(ES)— Elementary and Secondary Education; (H)— Higher Educa- 
tion; (A)— Adult Education; (IT)— In-service Training of Civilian 
Perscnmd; (M)— Education of Merchant Marine and Military Per- 
sonnel iot Hefmse; (R) — Resrrch in Educatumal In^itutums; and 
(1) — Int»nati(Mial Educati<au 

Information in Uiis table is of special significance in revrling tlM 
iplative wnphasis of various kinds of pn^^rams for the different yrrs 
as well as tlm diret^on uid extoit of change for each of Uie prt^;rams 
from 1948-49 to 1958-67. Emphasia is giv«» to presMiting informatiOT 
in terms of all the adivitiee in each se{Mn^ g<n^i3m»ital agnu^ in 
order to Aow tim scope of activity as well as the total amount pro- 
vided for educaticm by the sepu^te aguu^ 
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Tabu 1. FfNANOAL SW»PORT Of FK>ERAL PROGRAMS FOR EDUCATION: 

194R-49 TO 1956-57 

D^>w1iwat or Ag^ ud P«»«m i Aaoant of rrtoral roppwt, by rww (thowta d* of dollvt) 

IKS-SI 18*3-ai 1^4-M 1956-A7 » 


®SEA*TM*jrr-oF hsalth, 

g WCA TlOW, AMD WBU 

Offn Ot ■BOCilKNI 

AdaiteMrstfaa— B 

OItO Piiftnio ITfl " 

Ooopi^r* B«»*rtb— B 

H 

PubMe UbrWr ^rrkSM— A 

Brfioof taivert ta fMitraaf AOtctod 

Arm; 

ml OpmUm— B8 
Pobbc 9ebool Coaa&oettan— 18. 
Mwol CoMroedoc o( 'rimpanrr 
BuU d I nf r and BaOttee on f «l- 

«»l Btm 18 

ToeMteoal Bdaeatten 

AgrleuHm*— B8 

Trtd* ml IiMtaafT, HcMM 

Be onott le o— la 

Dt^Dwtlr* OeeniMUioM—Ba 

Oocopatlooi— 18 

PractlaJ N uiWig - Ba.. 

T«Mbcr Tratak^H 

COHIIItTU om iDVCAtWII 

Brroiti* ns Hws 8aio(N.-H 

Bdocaiwhai I swHum ia: 

Amr^ PrtaOm Bent lor th« 

Band — 18 

OaOrndM Ctjiiii H..ZZ 

How^ OBi»wilty— H„._ _ 

PcMJC HsALn assvKs; 

CoBMmitnbD Dtama CcBtv 
Tntok^ hr atm am Loeal Pw- 



n.ai.in 

tm.m 

in.i« 

2.W7 

Atn 


m,m 

4U.M 


IHI 

48 

&.m 





m.m 
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TaW. l.-nNANQAL SUPPORT OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR EDUCATION: 

1948-49 TO 1956-57 — Continued 


Amount of Fodoral fiipporl, by year (thousands of doUars) 


Departnifnt or Agrnry and rrogrsni * 

UMiMO 1 

i 

1950 51 

1 

1957-53 

1954 55 1 

1956-.57 » 

1 

nil 

1 

A 

1 

a 

SparLBs Proprrtt; 

AcQUisitlon Value of Donulile Pssonal 

Proiierty- H.. 

AcquisitloD Cost of Transferred Real 

Property— n 

Vocational Rebariutation— A 

I 5N.V 5» 

114.417 
IS. 216 

I47.S43 

6 7S3 
21 OOl i 

J5AS0.5 

2. 03.5 

22 MS 

1105,730 

7, .521 
24.790 

$176,147 

7. 52S 
37.786 

DEP ARTMENT OF AGRICUI.- 
TUR1-- 

1 141. S'2 

1 171,154 

l»S. (»l 

1 

IM.M 


DtSAHTitiSTOf AoRicirLnmK QRAnriT* 

School— H-- • - 

AamcuiTL'RAL E\tinsion SiR¥ir«: 
Coo(>erallve KeaionoJ Conlrftcta— R_. 
Coo(>emtive Extension Work— R 
RiyRNUR From National Forests 
(Roaos ANt> SrnooLsI-ES. 

School Lands in National Forrsts 
(Arieona and New Mi*ico)-ES 
RITRNUE FrOU SORyAROINAL LaNPS 

(Roads and 8chooui)-ES_ . 

School Lunch rRotiRAu: 

NallonaJ School Lunch Act— Funds— 

ES- - 

Nstlonal School Lunch Act - Com- 
modities— ES. 

8t>echd Milk ProRiRm— ES - 
Statr Aorkultbral Experiment Sta- 
tions; 

Coofieratlve Reelcmal Raeeorch- R.. 1 

Orants for Experiment Stations -K . i 
Markelinc Kjwwrcli- R - 

DErAKTMENT OF COM- 1 
MEBCB . ' 


30. 4 » 
5, ( S3 
57 


1.250 

II QIA 
230 


ATIATHXN EDDCATION— ES -- - 

AVIATION Training or Forrion Na- ^ ,nn sus 244 

TIONALS-I - 332 100 34S 

International Civil Avution Organ- 

iXATiON Fellows— 1 • -- - " 

Tbition Training in Non-Deparimrnt 
INSTTTBTIONS— IT • * 

Census Training Program roR For- 


Maritiiir Administration: 

F^eral MweliRnt Marine School— M- S. SIS 2.746 2.IW 

^ State MRrlllme Academies— M 1,117 1,019 621 

> Training of Unlicensed M^rfiajU 

JJ MRrlne Personnel -M. _ 1.117 S7 »* 

Opgradlngot Llceiised and Unllcwised 

'■ Mercliarit .Marine Persounel-M — 1.903 1.491 1.235 

M rteorolooical Kdbcation and Traim- 

INO— I. - - - 

National Bbrrab or Standards Orad- 
batr School— H - ■ 

> Letters following the educath’Dal pf»«T»ins klenllfy the dasRlfl«tlMie used Ui table t; 
E8— EIWTiMtary and Seoondwy Educatbai 
H— Highs Edueatloa 
A— Adult EducatloB 

IT- In-servlos Training of CIvUbui Personnel , , ^ , 

M- EdutnUiHX of Mschsit Marine and MUltary Psraoiind lor Dmmms 
R— R ssserch bi EdiicsUonal IiMUtiitIuns 

I— IntcmatkHxal EdueetlMi . . j ^ 

•SUght dUbisices bstwea MBOtuxU reported best and tax otiis teUss are doe to rmuxoii^. 


im 
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ToW« 1.— FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF FEDERAL mOGRAMS FOR EOUCATiONi 

1948-49 TO 1956-57-Comlm»d 


Dapartmcnt or Afsne; »nd Proipwm t 


Amoant erf Fednl mpporl, by y«*r (ihot»d<ls of dollar*) 
I948HS I9SJ-53 105^ 186A-47 • 


DBrABTMEIfT OF DtnmE . 

SEByri AciDiiins; 

Alr Force — M _ 

Arniy— M J_. 

Nacy— M 

TBAlmKO or MiutaIT PlMtOHNn iT 
CirrUAM iKSTmitlOKi: 

Air Forte — M 

Army— M I 

Mary — M „ 

Special EdncBiton P'rorram lor M«di- I 
ml and Allied Specialists— M.„ 

Nary Rmntar ROTC ProRram-H... 

CiriLUis SufUiTta PaooBiii*— IT 

Midical Educatjou roa National Ui- 

r*Msi-il ___ 

RiacARCB AmiiiTAMTamr* in Rpoca- 

noNAL iNsrmmoNa— R 

Education or Dcpbitdbmt Cmu>MN 
OvtasCA*: 

Air ron»— Efl 

Army — E8 I 

Nary— E8 _ 

Edpcation or Orr birrr Miutabt Pu* 
sonnkl; 

U. 8. Armed Forte* Institute- B 

Air Force— 

Army— n 

Marine Corpe— II. 

Nary-H 

DRPABTMBBtT OF TBB M- 
TBBIOB 


m.ltl fM,tM H1.H1 


6, 434 I . 7, 4*1 



34.a<o 

101 


Bo«bad or Mink SArrcr-TmAiinBa 

PaoniAM— A 

Education or Childrin or Nationai 
Parc Sirtkc EHrLOTCcs; 

CraliN Uke-B8 

Mammoth Cave— E8 

Yellowstone— E9... 

Education or Indian* in t*b Unitco 

Statu — E8 

Education in alasra 

Akske Public Work* Program— E8.. 
Education ol Indhsii*. Esklmoe, end 

Ai«jt*-Ea.... 

Bdumtkw ki the P^bilot tshtads— U. 
Education in tbi Viboin leuNim— E8.. 
Rbtbnub rBON PuBUc Domain OiiAaNa 

LaNDB (BOAOe AND SCMOOLJ)— Eg 

Sbtbnub Fbom Fubuc Domain Mm- 
bbal LANoelBoADa amdS(»oolb)— BS 
Rbvbnub Fbom RBrsarso and Rbcom- 
rBTBD LaNdb (Pubuc PUBroeu IM- 

cLuniNo ScMOOi*)- E8 

Bbtcndb Fbom Salb or Public LANne 
(Road*. ScsootA, and Public iHraorB- 
MBNTt)— E8 


' lb. etaBallimltouued to UMea: 

EdGeaiiM 
A— Adult EAieeihm 

IT-lM«rTlee TrainlDg n/ Ciniien Petwmncl 
M— EauoBtAm oI Mvlne and MUItarr P«K«iiiai to rrliiiiii 

B— W e riareh to Bdueettnael iBsUtuttoia 
I— iDtenett^el E ducetio a 

BElhl dUhr^M betweee HMOtto retorted here mtd otter «• doc to imdlog. 


AIM 

a.«4 

3.547 
3. 161 

4.833 

3.947 

73 

114 

3m 

%.2tH 

A441 

IO.B7i 

4.818 

9,364 

11. .821 

83« 

1.418 

l.Wil 

S.0M 

$.043 

S.(M7 

1.563 

1.6^ 

X541 


4.513 

4. .513 

32 

36 1 

r 120 

87 

61 

233 

M. «U 

•AIM 

I9.M5 

S37 

830 

888 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1 

1 

W 

21 

23 

27,377 

H.eu6 

43.731 

3.^ 

3.236 

1.378 

xm 

liw 

1,702 

34 

35 

43 

53 

1.647 

21 

S40 

348 

338 

17,^ 

33.805 

sxm 

AMI 

14.233 

9.808 

*7 

134 

1 II B IM B 

'198 
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14 FEDIRAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, l»8fl-5T AND 1957-68 

TabI* 1.— fINANaAL ajPPORT OF FIDERAL PROCSRAI^ FOR EDUCATIONS 

1948-49 TO 1956 - 57 — Corthi^ 


D^Mrtnmt or A^ne; sud Proiroin < 


AnooM of rwkrol wppert, bj rt»r (thosMusds of d^lM) 
im-49 1866-1! 190-»a I8M-64 I«6-f7 • 


OOITMKLBN UnS VOUHMIAL OSTOAMCB— 


Vmun tMIClIKNi Am> TKAliaiKt— B 
Pm to imHfimom v«i awwtiwo— H 
VmarJM Vocaikmiai. BEBAHurtAeoM- 


1.90. Ml 


m,m 


CoMtmAcr BanAKB— B... 

PnxowsiD Pbowaw-b 

Onu TKAnaro Pio»ai»-B 

OrakAiKMi at Prujc B(so<h4 at AZC 


AW AW 


4 Mordant Mortao mi MMarp 
































FEDIBAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCAllCTf 1§ 

ToW« 1 .— fINAhKJAL FEDERAL PROC^AMS FC^ BHKADONi 

1949-49 TO 1956 - 57 — Cm^nm 4 


D»l»rti»iilarAtm,«dPrei«i'i by n* (Uiaimada <>f 

•®®~* It®-a IW 3-3 I 8 e 4 ~£B 


CAMAL SONS. 


Ftouc kaoM. Stvtu— 
E 8 

Amuma ScaoM^A ...""’"!];!'.' 

W 8 TWCT or COLOMBIA 

<>?***«» ot rvnm kaocH. Bnm— 

IS 

EoocAno« ni Pniic Tmo- 

(UUJM— BB.„ 


fBOnALOmL MrMH 
ABMIinSTBATIOII,. 

PCDA 'HunnM Bimqi. BMBWirr fhK>- 

oftAa— A 

rCDA TuAianM ma^o^''ixrimimii 

Ebmbai. ^a w iMyV M^' 

wwwAAMrow nwis. 
AWCT cmiroftA'noN 

Tvnmi P«noDm fMi *— -t-w TT 


MAMCm AOnCT 

CoMaTkutilua <a Pvmjc ArafKw , a mi. 

m»-t 8 

r ouasB HomsM P^Mia (Uum)^M 

W ATIOWAL ^mOBT COM- 

Mrnu roB abbomac- 

TICB 

AnouancBii BiOAaa— B„ . .. 


"ATOWAL BCIBMCB POtm- 




OatMAnPM pm Mtm " wt t ma 

OAun*— B 

Okapobti PBU/ywiaa*— B 
Edocatim ■ Tai 

OkAPOAtB BrTMPT ■vmm Fbm B«k 
WBW iBCB OaA aw n 


gawrCopMMiAi 

M^BBHI'BAOTVS 

Main 

*Ma«w— A 

TBBBIIWIB 

TAU^ 

AD> 


CimpsunvB Ban. 

IBS, Twts, 

AMS 
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16 FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, 1958-57 AND 1957 58 

Federal e<lucational activities are proupod accordinp to the seven 
classifications by kind or level of instruction provided and reix>rt^ 
in table 2. Here totals an' given so that the amount for a certain 
class, such as ( ES)— Kleincntury and Secondary Education, may be 
leadily noted. Totals for this program indicate that Federal funds 
expended for elementary and stvondary education have increased 
from $l01,4a'l,000 for the school year to $656,632,000 for 

1956-57. In contrast with tins increase, the amount for (II)— Higher 
Education has decliiuHl during the 10 year i>eriod. Kea.sona for the 
increases or decreases in these and the other classificatious are evident 
from examination of the anumnts reixirted in table 2. 
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18- FEDIRAL rtJ?n>8 FOR EDUCATION, 1950-67 AND 1967-88 

ToW« t — TRENDS IN FEDERAL SUPPORT FC» EWKATION BY a A^fKATlON 
OF PROGRAMS! 1 949-49 TO 1 956 - 57 — 


ProerMi CtaBtflmkm. Department or 
Afmey, and Prepiu 


DBraiTMurt of Tit T 1 i 14 »p»t- 

Bducsttonal ^ Off Duty Com Oi»rd 

ParvMin^ 


VwTeiAJW APWpmrmAmif: 

VMaran* EdttcaUoo and Trataloc (Id- 

Hodta rwortt^ Irm) 

Vftem V'oest^MU iUlMhUKatlao 
War OrplMM' KdiMiaUoDal AMaunef 
Boowto *Kn Horn Etiiaim AoBint: 

Colltc* Hiiujiin* Procraai (Ixiam) 

NaTKi^iiL taBiKa FouBDatiois 

OraduaU FeikowitUpi 

Oradwto Stwlwt Sapport (rom Baiie 
Ra a narth OranU 

ADULT BDUCATIOW^A) 

DBfaiTHBlrr or UtaLn. Eoocatioii, 

aBP WatraBB 

PuWle Ubfary Nrrtoaa 

Indten Haaltb 

Medtoal Rfcortl Library 

EdiMalioD at CWrUla L^inarlaiB.. 
CllnioaJ Tratntai ot NuraM M Erred- 

mert‘1 BiaMtaj.. 

Poblie Haaitti SerTks Tralnea#ii(« 

and Training Oranu ... 

Voc«llatiBi BatebUlUUoD . 

PBfaBTiiBMT or na lunaioa 

Bureao of Mtoae SaMy Pralnini 

Prorram 

DBrABTMBirr or Jorncs 

IrMrueUoB aod Train InB tar CttlMm- 


Bureao of Prtanw. . . . 

FBI Aeadeay and ttaUoe Tratnloc 

Sr^xmk 

DBraaniBirr or Laaoa 

A(H>mnUo«ahlp and TVainlni 

OaMaL ZohbS, 

Appreottae'BcBoo).. 

rBDBBAL Ctm DbFBMB AOHINia- 
TBanoB; 

Tratnlni Sri>ooB and Oranta 

Natmbal scibmci fooitnanoB, 

EduoUoD Id Um SdMoea 

Smau. Bomhub ADMumraaTMa 

ffiiort CsoriM In AdAlaMraUra tian 


DI-«BBTICS TKAnmvO 09 
ClfILIAR PIBSONNBL- 


DBrABniBST tm Hbalh. 

AJn> Welt abb; 

Oommonlsbia Ptaeaw C«tar 

BdneaUoe ef PubUe HaalUi Peraeonc). 

DbPABTMBBT <W CktMMBBCB: 

Tuition Train Inf in N oo departmei) tal 

iMtttatloaa 

DBPaBTHBwr or Dstsmb: 

C^TiUaB Xsiployaa PmiraiiM.. 

DarABTMBn M tbb Tbbabqbt; 

InleruaJ Raven oe Sarrlea Advanced 

TrataUnf ((enter 

rBPBBAl DBtMR l«atmA«CB COBTO- 
batioh; 

TultloB Payraenu tor Bnptayeas 


AmmiDt of Pateal w^iart, by year (tboaaaMi doltan) 

I iM»Ai 1^-a im4^ immt 




LM 

AM 

tn 

m 

HI 

LbO 

1 

« 

— 

i.m 

m 



7 


I SllBhl dlflaraaota between amounU reported fawn and ia otber labtaa are dua to rouDdiDB. 
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Toy« f. -TRENDS IN FEDERAL FC« EDUCATION BY aASSFKATlON 

OF f^OaiAMSi 194B-49 TO 1956-57— 


rn>fr»iii OM^artta, or 


Amouai irf r«d««J •ipporl by y**r (lhou«sd« ^ dal»«ni 



l»*A 6 M 19 «« 7 i 


■»cc*noi« Of MncsAKT 

MAUNK AlfB MIUTABT 
PIBIONNIL rOB DB- 
r«imB-<M) 

UftrtkniBirr w Ookmbks: 

F«lMt Maretent Marki* BriHxi) 

UwtttM AsteUM 

Trainln*»iul Hptra4inc «( UollaMUKi 
Uemed lAardMBI Marte 

l*»ranmwl ^ 

DByaBYKSAT or PEmm: 

ferrloi A odnstm 

Trateb^ o( MUIliry Pwmiad as 

Inrlituisona 

DuaiTMUrt or rii Ti&aAVBi: 

Coaat G uard AoailaniT . 

TulOoo tor Ooaat Owrd Parnauxil .. _ 

BBMIA BCB I W BOCCATION. 
AL P t BT IT U T WM W— (B) 

PBrainnirT ot RkaLni, Boccanoa, 
an WHAaBB- 


Public HaaiU) larrioa WaBMii I'h f aA 



ATOUC BMMMT CtttuOMW : 

CgCBMl R W Birfa, MloviMpt, a^ 

o 3 ar Tr^ala*... 

Hatioiiai AknBMT (tenamB roB 
ABMWatmCB; 


Hanmai BclBMca fotmarKw: 

Ohilfalieoa tor HmIc tlraarfb Gracia. 
TmmwnB VaUAt Aotbobatt; 

Oot^iBr^rB naaaarnb. Taata, aod 
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».»TI 


lA m 

2A 

AQUMS 

n. 

m 



nmwiA'noiiAi. bbpca< 
TlOB-{I) 

DVABTirHrr ot Hmatwu BMcanon. 
an W BSAaBB: 

Onmmimt eBkta IMam GaMr Tt^»- 

iag lor fei«ln NBHanati. 

DvaBmnT er Ooiuibmx: 

Art^w el fer^tB Na- 


Uooal ChrO ArtattoD Or<BB- 

• fMan — 

TratoloB P r o fr am (or P«b%b 
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20 rSDKRAL FUNDS FOB EDUCATION, I86S-57 AND 1H67-58 
STATE-BY-STATi DISTBIBUTIONS 

M&ny inquiries about Federal aids for wiuc&tion pertain to the 
amounts allocated to certain States. For many of the programs the 
amounts allocated to each State can be repiorted, but the purpose of 
some of the educational programs is national in scope and it is im- 
possible to report on the amount of assistance for any one particular 
State. The latter group includes educational programs which are 
financed and administered by the Federal agenda Fiampl^ are the 
appropriations for Fetleral military schools and academies, the Office 
of Education, fellowships, and educational exchange prc^rama 

Interest in the extent and adequacy of the F^eral assi^ance for 
educational programs has grown in recent years. Educators, 1^8- 
lators, and citizen committees make inquiries concerning the amount 
“our*’ State received for school lunches, land-grant college aid to 
federally affectec! arena, vocational education, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, education of veterans, and for numerous other educational 
services. The answers to some of tlicse questions are summarued in 
tables 4 to 8 of this chapter. 


Toy« FEDERAL FUNDS FCMt NATIONAL AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS THAT CANNOT BE REPORTED BY STATES Ah® TERRHORIES. 
1956-57 


Prc^rkm, by DepMtQwcl nr Agaacj 

TmbW 

No. 
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AjdowI 
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1 
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T»Ut ’ 



•aam.iu 
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11 

1 
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i» 
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»4 

» 
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ToWt 1— FEDERAL FUNDS FOR NATIONAL AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
programs THAT CANNOT BE REPORTED BY STATES AND TERRfTORJESt 
■ 19S6-57 — ConNnu«d 


IVifTim, hy D«(iarUa«sl or Ajracjf 


TihW I P»t» Arooam 

No 1 No 


DErABTMENT OF DEFENSE 


I'olmi SiaiM Atr Foro* AcxlMDy. 
Untied SUlm MiJli»ry AoxWmy 
Veiled 8ui«a NevftI Af»d*ni)( 


Tr^lnlnt of PrrfeEHiiMl tl ClrtUir InrlliulloDr . 

Niry Rocul&r KOTC Prorreio 


Tuluoo Prw CltHieii FinrAoxeae 

Mrdioel Kdiwmlkio tof Nulonal 
Fdi»c*lWi iM I>epecd'nl rhlMrrn Ovnwti— Air F«Df 
Edurallooof IHpuiriViil ('Mldirn OrenaK*- ArtDy 
Eduottlos of r>*p»0(1«nl ('hltdrvn Oiwau—Navy 
Vnliod 8l*lvf Armed Forot* ln<lliul« 

Off rhiiy FduoiOon Profram— Air Faro* 

Off nuly EdiKSlloo Pi(4T*m- Army . ! 

Off r>uiy EdimMkn Portrtm- Marine Corpr 

Off Duly EduoaUoo Procrun — N«»y 

defaetmewt or the ietebjob 


Banaau of Mloe< tafriy Treioloi Prt^ruD 

Edooibm of Chltdm of Eir ptoyeM— Cniu^ Lake Kiilooil Pari 
Faucaitoo of ChOdrm of Fra(iloy«>i*— Mommoi h Viv • NmIi r\al PaJk 
KduraitoB of CMldryo ri Emnloyar*— Ytllowyioac N*llon»| ^i| 
Kduoalkon of Indiiiu lo Ih* I oiled Slam 

DErAETMEFTT or niSncE 

Vocalk>aaJ Tralnln*- Bumtu t4 Prlaoni 

DEPAETMENl^ OF LAEOB 


Apt**n>l«Mtilp and Trilnln* 
FoitIkd VlaUor Pratram 


DEPABTMENT OF STATE 


Fduoaiton Eirhai^ Procramt 

Country MPslooa— tnUmatltma] Coopwalicm AdmtntnratloD 

DBPABTMEIVT OF THE TBEABVBT 


Vnllad fftaiea Coaa Otiard Andrmy 

Tull ion kir r oad Guard Peraonori 

RdiioaUfm of DariaBdeBl Chlldrvn Ovarwaa- Coast Guard 
Off-Duty EduoailoD Prr«ran>— Coast Guard 

FETEBANS ADMlKlSTBATION 

Fsw lo Kdocatloiul lastUuilMtt 


ATOMIC BNBBGT COMMISSION. 


ConlraiA Bawairh. FrUovEtlpa. tad Olh» Tralnlnr 

Opwatloo Scbool Bynsu at Alamle Enarfy Comreiak® hiu».... 

fbbebal DBPoarr inbvbancz cobpobation 

Tolitoc FaymaBts tor Employesa 

national ADFIBOBT COMMITTEB FOB ABBONAUnCS. 

Aaronantlca Baraareh 

NATIONAL BCtBNCB FOIHIDATION 

Edueailon In lha Mrnrra 

Baalc Raararch Orants 

Ondittta FaDowablpi I. ; 
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Expenditures for programs which are national in scope and whidi 
cannot be reported by States are listed in table 8. Totals for the 
groups in this table are also listed in sxunmary table 8 opposite 
“National and Other.” 

Table 4 presents a summary of Federal funds for certain education 
programs which are allotted to the States by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Similarly, table 6 pr^ents figure 
for programs m the Department of Agriculture and table 6 presents 
figures for programs in the Veterans Admini^raticm. PK^rams 
administered by other Departments and Agencies of the Federal 
Government are smnraarized and listed in table 7. Table 8 summarise 
the Federal funds for ^ucation included in tables 3 to 7. 

In table 8, special attention is direct^ to the line idmti^d as 
“reconciliation.” This line of data recognizes the adjustmoats needed 
to allow for the differences in kinds of figure reported and the 
procedure for tabulating data. Adjurtments affect columns 2, 8, 4, 
and 6 of table 8. 

The largest figure in this line is report^ in column 8 for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Mo^ of this “ream- 
ciliation” is relate to the amount elicited as Federal surplus per^nal 
property. A general wrtimate was provided which indicatwl that only 
about 75 percent of the total for this pn^ram was granted to educa- 
tional institutions. This estimate was used to determine a more accu- 
rate total for this program to be reported in table 1. However, similar 
percents were not given State by State and, consequently, there is an 
overstatement of about $58,715,000 included among the State amounts. 
Also there is an understatement of ^237,008 in column 3 of table 8 
since funds for Civil Defense and Training of Practical Nurses 
for Indians are included among the State amounts in column 6. 
These considerations justify a net “reconciliation” amount of minus 
$58,477,902, for colunrn 8. 

Adjustments also were made for the Depailihent of Agriculture 
data in column 4. The State-by-State distribution of $129,404 income 
from school lands located in national forests in Arizona and Now 
Mexico was included in column 6 although Uiis pr<^pnun is admin- 
istered by the Department of Agriculture. In addition, $28,950488 
distribute for 1 * 0^8 and schools as revenue fimn natioi^l ionsts and 
rental of submarginal lands was not inducted in either coiumAf 4 or 6. 
These considerations justify an adjustment of ^$,079,642 
in colunrn 4. - ^ 

Several of the adjustments listed represent dedpctiona of $886,412 
for column 6. However, other funds totaling $88,618440 which were 
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distributed by the Department of the Interior for schools and other 
purposes from leasing grazing and mhieral lands, from the sale of 
public lands, and from revested and reconveyed lands were not 
included. The net “reconciliation” amount for these adjustments as 
reported in column 6 is $38,251,728. An over-all “reconciliation” of 
these amounts for columns 3, 4, and 6 produ(» $8,863,278 for column 2. 



\ 
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24 FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, 1966-&7 ANP 1957-88 

Tabl« 4.— SUMMARY OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIES FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES, ADMINISTERED BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. 1956-57 


SUt* ot Twrltory 


Aid lo fedmlly AlfeMAd 
UMl 

I Support of 

l«nd emit 

\ collopa Malnt*- School 
naoot and bouM eon- 
opCTBlkm itnietlon 


V.TcatloiMU 

Litamr tdiieaUMi 

serTloM bel'w 

Crada 


T*UL.. 


Alabama... 

Arl'ona 

Arkansas.. 

California. 

Coloiado... 


Connsctlcut. 

Dclavars 

ri<irtda - 

0«*>ntla 

Idato 



MtnmanU-. 
MtiiMppi. 
Mlaaoiirl — 
Mrmtana... 
Nebraska... 


Nevada 

New Rampahlra. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orecon 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 


Texas 

UUh 

Vermont. 


Washineton.... 

West VIrfInla.. 

Wliennrin 

Wyoming 


DMrIet of OohmibU.. 


Alaska 

Onam 

Hawaii 

Puerto Rico... 
Vli^ Uanda. 


'6482. 44*. 977 

83.8Si.ua 

194. 573 

13 037 46S 

100. 541 

1«)3 SO 

4 446 702 

77 477 

1.343 063 

6 414 1U 

a 048 

725 618 

56 658 05.1 

175. 599 

16. 107.77.5 

5 215 052 

81216 

1186 448 

5 710 031 

90 023 

1. 103 3S 

1 7S4 .532 

73 173 

111 «19 

12 XU 443 

97 644 

1 717 m 

16 046 404 

104 .360 

$ .m 603 

1. 160. 292 

75,872 

536 165 

16^13 643 

15^905 

1.090 787 

7 .W 

100 245 

661.799 

5 284 557 

95 H6 

776 918 

7. 541 209 

89.006 

1871.295 
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Tobt* 1 — SUMMARY OF ra^ERAL FUNDS AUOTTEO TO THE STATES AND 
TERRITORIES FOR PROGRAMS OF FEDERAL ASSBTAPKE TO EIKKIATION 
ADMIKNSTEREO BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTUREt 1956-57 
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ToU« 6.— SUMMARY OF FEDfRAL FUNI» EXPENDED IN TW STATES AND 
TERRITORIES BY THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF BENEROAiUESi 1956-57 
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28 FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCAtlON, 1956-S7 AND 1957-58 


ToU* T— SUMMARY OF FEI^RAL AS^ANa TO THE STATES Ah® TERRI- 
TORtES FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES PROVIDED THROUGH OTHER 
FEDERAL OFFICES AND AGENOESs t95A-57 
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TaWr S — SUMMARY Of FEDERAL RjNDS FOR EDUCATION, 1956-57 
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Chapter II 

DEPA^MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 

I N THE PERIOD from 19SS to 19^ reorgani^i<« plans wore 
adoi^ed which grtraped under cme administodicMi Uioee agoicies 
of the Ferkral Gownsmit whose |Mirposea wwe to pnxnote sod^ 
and e«m«nic securi^, eduodirmal oppotonitj, ud good h^Uh for 
tlM citirens of Um Nadrm. Serend agucks, uM^uding the Social 
Secnritj BoMd, United States' EknplojmMii Swrrkse, Office of Edu- 
cation, United States Public H^th Senrkse, Food and Drug Admin- 
iwtratkf^, Sdnt Eliaabdhs Ho^ital, FreedmMi^ Hospital, aiul Fed- 
eral fundkms related to the AuMrkxn Printing Ehnae for the Blind, 
GallaujiM Cdkge, Howard Unirersity, a few otl^a, 'Wfn com- 
biiMd^ the Federal Security Ag^K^. 

In the furthtf erduUm of t^ee areas of Feteal re^xxtfdnRty, 
the Presrtot, on Manffi 12, 19&S, transmit to Cmgrese his plan to 
gi^e Departnuut stattu to Um Fectewl Security AgHM^. Hk meeoag e 
dedared: 

Hm porpoM of thlfl pUn ta to tmproTe tee edmlniatretkm of tee Tttal 
beelte. edaeetea, ead aodel-eecwlte fnaetlaM bow . . . <»nrled ob to tee 
IMwal teesritr Awmer ^ st^dag teea D^artiBentol nak. Bate aettoa to 
e«naiinei bj tee toipOTteM aad aieiBitBae oC teew foeCloa, wktok efleto 
tee well betas et mtlltoee ot ettteeae . . . 

Tb«e teouli be aa oteedtotof aSNwt to ta^rove teeee be e lte . eteeettee, 
aad aoctol aeetwlt/ prognaa wUch bare peered teeir relee. . . . 

Bet good toteettoea are sot caoegh; all recto ^wsd to teeir 

■Bceeae voa iSBiiwit. feepreeMe atotatodialtoa. . . . Now tee eatebllteineinf 
ed a BOW Departoeret protldod to to Ptoa Me. 1 od ua win gire tea Beaded 
aeanaaea tbat tease reittoa wlB ree^re tea fen eoretdaretke 
tear iasarre to tea eteoia opaseilM of tee Onrerewret 

CongreH responded to dik {Huposd the topi^urtol of Pi^ 

Law IS by e^kh it also apprarsd House Joint Beadi^an SSS whkffi 
kipulatsd that BetMgsmntkn Plan Na 1 of ICuoh IS, 1^^ 

10 



D&ABTlfXMT OF KinTCAllOir, AHD WfiiFAEI 31 ' 

Uks dffed 10 dajB afte of ^ mMdtmmt of tills joii^ iceola- 

U<m, uid ite spproral Iqr Um Pnnd^t*’ 

Mu j of ediMaiUcnsl pn^rsms of tlw Foi^*sl GoTwnxiMit nn 
sdminteod bf Um DepsrtoMDt of H»ltl^ EdiMsUoi, sml Welto 
and (kocribod in this chaj^Mr. £xp«idjtai«s f<^ progranu fm 
tltt schod j^rs are ummaiiud in. tdiks 1, 2, S, 4, 7, and 8. 

(^nCI OP RHICATION 

Hm OfSoe of £duaiti<Mi, establ^ikl by Ongrees in 1867 as Um 
D ejMurtnMie of Ednoitioii, m tl» prindpal agency of the Federal 
Gbremnittit fw mlkcAing and diasHninating statidics ud fads, and 
promoting the tawe of edncaticm. Crnigreas designated Uiis as Uie 
primary fundicm of the (M^e in Um <Miginal MuudoMit. Subseqnoit 
ccngresaoiial ads and executbe orders hare drmgthw>ed the in^nrn- 
atire and omiltdiTe fimdkms cont em plated tlM (ndginal kgw- 
lation, and hsTS outed serrkse finmtiai^ 

Fandkm of tlM CMke are m:?ed I7 (1) {mblidung ed^^onal 
inf(Nnnati(m; (2) letebltriui^ eoc^«rdiTa rdadondiipe with Fetfaal, 

N Stde, ud ,'ocal gorenmmtal agmcke and d&nals, profeesicmal 
g^ps and inaiitnti<na, eitisen gronpe and bdiTidaals, and inter- 
national ageuks in oondta^ing tl^ir {Mrogru^; (3) ugaging in 
edneatknal reeun^; and (4) proridi^ leadership, coi^tatire, and 
ckaringhoQse aerrioee rdated t^edwation in gmeral, and perftmned 
thrtmgh State and ndkmal coffifunoes, ediKaticma] planning, pnUi- 
catioos, ami {mUk addreaes. 

Be^Mosibilitiee of Ua Oflke hare been ertenikd rarioui kgis- 
lahra uadmuta to iimli^ the adminhstrati<ai of operating {no- 
grama. The earliest program of this type was for the of 

funds to tlm odkgea of agrkmhiirB ud OMdumic arts. Fui^ticms of 
the Fe(teral Board for Voc ftti o o a l EdmmUon created in 1917 wue 
asngiad to the Commisaioner of Education in 1988. Tbsaa, to gw^w 
with mbaaquut ads of Coogresa anthmizing Um Office of EdtK^tkm 
to a lloc da Fei^^ funds to the States ami Territoiss ftff vo^ional 
edoaikm, hare widened the perfwmanoe area of the (Mfoe thnm^ 
jta rdatkiahipa with aeooadaiy achoda, colleges, and trade ud o^her 
Toea^nal selmola. These programs an dianifiBed in ddail in this 
ch^Cer. 

Also, daring the IKM)^ Ckmgiess i^^noved a oonaderaUe ^mnunt 
of kgystim rdded to eduoUkxMd inognuns a,iMl to wdfan of ths 
paopis for the d^avssicm pmod. These Iswa introdnoed additional 
fan d icM the CMke of Edocdifn ralatad to relief programs, 
indmiing OTiliu Cou«ry«ti(m Corps; Pablio Fc^mn Projed; 
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Projects for R^earch in Univer^ties ; Emergency Educational Radio 
Programs; Local School Units Projects; National Youth Administra- 
ticm; Works Pn^y^ Administration Program for school conrtruc- 
tion; Federal Emergency Relief Administration funds for emergency 
educational pK^pams, rt^^udent aid, rural school extension, literwy 
classes, adult wlucation, and nursery schools; and Public ^^orks 
Administration pnij^ts in Khoolhouse construction. Th««e projects 
operated for relatively short |ieriod8 and were discontinued as 
economic conditions improved. 

A furtlier expansion of the duties of the developed in the 

1940's from the emergency wartime educational pn^rams. During 
these years the Offi« was also invited to assist other Federal agencica 
in a consultative capacity. Following World War 11, the Surplus 
Property Utilisation Program was establisliwi, and assistant to f«l- 
erally aflfectwl school di^ricts developed into a very -su^antial 
program. More recsently tlie pn^yams for. library serv'ioM to rural 
areas and cooperative re^arch in educatitm have been initiated. 
Participation of Uie Office of Education in tl^e service are examples 
of broadened functions. 

Oma AMIINISTtATION 

The budget of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
include fluids appropriated for the administration of the Office of 
Education. Th^ Federal funds are expended for many wiucational 
purpose including; wllection, interpretation, and publicaticm of 
educational stati^ics- conducting r^earch and publishing reports; 
addr^ing meetings of prof^ional educators; distributing funds 
for Vacation; and many other activities planned to help with the 
improvement of education. 

Funds available to the Office of Education for admini^ring its 
various programs for the part 10 years are lirted in tAble 9. 'Hie 
sul^tantial increase in appropriations beginning in 1950-51 was^due 
primarily to the programs of asistance to educaticm in ^erally 
affected areas, while the furUier incr^ae from 1955-56 to 1957-58 was 
due to the initiation of the Cooperative R^Mrch Pht^^iun authorizt^ 
by Ihiblic Law 531, Ei^ty-third Congr^. Two other laws enacted 
by the Eighty-fourth Congress were rsponsibk for some of the 
increase ; namely, the Librw^ Services Act authorized by Public Law 
697, and the Practical Nurse Training Program authorize by Public 
Law 911. prc^runs are reported in detail later in Uiia chapter. 

Funds reported in table 9 include b(^ the amoonta appropriMed 
in the Departn^it of Edu<^i<m, and W^fare budget for the 
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Office of Education and the amounts transferred from other Federal 
agenciw for programs administered by the Office of Education, The 
programs inv^^g transferrwi funds have ip||uded : College Housing 
L<»ns, Civil ^ippise, Civilian Eduction Requirements, Educational 
Exchange, International Cooperation Adm migration, National Sci- 
entific Regirter, Veterans Educational Facilities, Visual Aids, etc. 
Very few of thwe programs have been in operation for any extended 
time during the 10-year period shown in table 9, except for the 
international programs and th«e have variwl in scope. 

Figure in table 9 do not include ani^anoe dirtributed to the StatM 
for various prc^rams in Mlucation since thrae amounts are report^ 
along with dwcrif^ions of the programs later m the chapter. Admin- 
irtration ftmds summarizwi in table 9 were used for purposes approval 
by C3<mgr^ including rMearch, educational service and the admin- 
istration of grant prt^rams in educaticm. 


T<M« 9.-fEDE»AL FUhOS APPROWdATH) FOR THE AOMINKTRAnON OF 
THE OFFKI OF EEHKATION Ah© FHJERAL FUNDS TRANSFERRED TO THE 
OFFK3 Of EtHKTATlC^ FROM OTHER FTOCRAL AC^NOES, 194«-,49 TO 
1957-M ” 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare was requited 
^ U» Fe^ral Civil Defense Admini^ration to participate and asi^ 
in training prt^rams and service regarded as ^Mntial to civil 
defuse. Aoomxiiiigly, the “Civil Defense Educaticm Projert” was 
establi^Md in the Office of £lducati(m on July 1, 1954. 

Under this progrun and authorization, the Office of Eduuticm 
aaran^d reepcmsibilitj for providing ccmsultants and held services to 
all States in ^e planning, ckvelopment, and distribution of materials. 



/ 
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The puxposee of the prc^;rajn ere (1) to int^jato te ac hin g of 
civil defense Bkille, knowledge, and fnndanMvntels of b^iavior during 
emerguiciee ; and (2) to provide technira.1 guidai^ ocNioeniing the 
{»oviaicn of shelter and otheFprotec^ve OMSurea (teagned to mini- 
mise, injury to perscamel and to reduce damage t^^tAl oompcmenta 
of all educati(mal in^tuticms. 

In p lanning ^ educational serrioee in civil deter*, agreai^ts 
w«e reached with three State deiMurtments of education. Pilot omtore 
were established in these States and the programs were coordinated 
bj this Office. Instmcticmal materials were developed te teachers in 
various ^Buh^ect ar^s and for all gra^e. Ttese materials were 
prepared by teac^re, tmpervisors, adminUjtr^ors, and curriculum 
specialists in the State and local schod systenm. Publi(»ti(m8 0 (m- 
taining tte new instruclicmal materials fw me in training for civil 
defense were issued and ma<te available to sdtools to illu^rate what 
may be done, or what other States may want to do, in preparing for 
ftfp«itial instriK^on in civil (tefense. Based m the publicaticms issued 
by the three States, the Ot&se'of EdiK^on prepar^ a pubUmtim 
entitled, “EdiK*ti(m for National SurvivaL” 

California, Ckmnecticut, and Michigan |^rtici{Mted in this Civil 
Defense EdiKaticm Project. Federal funds were made available to 
the State educational tgonciee in these States to provide a coordinator, 
secretarial service, travel expense, and othM* expenses of State ctepart- 
ment of educatioi perscxinel, as well' as speciali^ from lopal school 
systems, neceesary for the develo|xnent of tmching materia^ The 
Office of Education ass^tel the State pilot center staffs by revwwing 
and evaluating tedmlcal reports and research findings developed or 
made available by the Federal Ci^ Defense Adminiatraticm. Worii 
on this projed in tte Office of Educaticm was concluded June 30, 1957. 
Federal fun^ aUotted to the three States cooperating <m this project 
are rep<Hted in table 10. 


Tabla 10.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED TO CALHORMA, CONI«C1KUr, 
AND MIORGAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT Of OVN. DEFENSE INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS! 19S4-5S T0 1956-57 
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OtXMUTtVI HSaAtCN 

The Office of Educetimi provi<ke support for ws^trch m education 
through rta Cooperatire Research Program. This program is operated 
under the terna of PubUe Uw S81, Eighty-third Congre®, which 
ai^mee the Oommissiemer pf Edueatioi to “enter into cMitrarta ot 
jomtly financed oooper^re arrangwnents with universities and col- 
wgea and SWe educational agenda for the condurt of research, 
surveys, and d«n<mstrations in the field of educatiou” 
m purpose of this pn^ram is to develop r^w knowledge about 
iMjor problwns in educaticm or to devise new applications of eristing 
knowledge in solving such problems Lirted below are the areas in 
the Office M particulariy interested in supporting resrerch. 
^le these areas ai^ of major cwicero, propoads for research on 
other aspects of educ^i<xi are also givw Ml omwideratian. 

CoNsarv^^ and Dnv^opm^ of Haman ffasowrvea 

m ^ ““ a«laUy aad otiwr ha«Ucapp«! cLUdr®. 

E DtvehVeaat of Modats’ apMlal ablilUa»-tbe kS^flcaaon and facour- 
a^waeot <a eniMial 

E Bd^tloul aipecCi of (kUnqMiKy. 

4 Betaptk m ci tc arboola ind coU«f**—contlnQaaon In tb« educa- 

profraa ontU ^dtats reach thMr nuuSmnm lereU of dewdc^ 

E Edacatloe oi adoUa — with facial a«nph««i« m aging 

School Organlxotlon, Staffing, and Housing 

E Or na j l aatt o n aul ad m int a tr atlty of acboola and coUaaea. 

7. StaAu tba Natkm’a aebooia and coUete#-a«ttlng and ken)tn« quallfled 

twuAera and admlBlatraU^ . q 

E Plannlnf a«i cua«a trf acbool eonatrortloa. 

f*p«»dlng fochetWogy ai^ Seoaomy 

E Im p t lc atlona for TOcatlonal edacattoa. 

ID. Bdoeattoeal protd^a raaaHli^ from population n^iUtr. 

UntW the preewt procedure, Oflkse receives propo^ds for 
specific research project from Institutions of highw education and 
from State educaUanal agencies. All proposals are submitted for 
review and recomintodatiwi to the Office of Education B^earch 
A4vis(»y ConanUj^ which was set up to comply with the terms of 
the lEw and whi^ is composed of nine outstanding specialists in 
reaeardL The Committee evaluates the proposals in light of criteria 
whkh deal with (1) ngnifi c a i^ of the 4>t^lem for edimation, (2) 
Kmndneas of the reaek^ de^, (8) pereonnel ai^ facilities avail- 
abk, (4) eocxmmic dBcieicy or relationshipbf procedure and 
probabk tmioomes to expmditare. 
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After a proposal has been recommended for approval to the Com- 
missioner of Education, the Office negotiates directly with the insti- 
tution or agency for support of the project in terms of the funds 
available, and the Commissioner gives final approval in the form of 
a contract between the Office and the college or university 0r the 
State educational agency. Although a substantial amount of the 
necessary financial support is provided by the Office, the cooperating 
institution or agency also' contributes to the total cost of the project, 
usually by providing professional services and facilities. 

Appropriations for the Cooperative Research Program are made 
to the Office of Education, and the funds are distributed to the partici- 
pating agencies on a quarterly basis. The final allotment is made 
when the final report for the project has been submitted. Since the 
full amounts of the appropriations are not distributed within the 
respective fiscal years in which they were obligated, these funds are 
included in Uble 9 as funds for Office of Education administration. 
However, in tables 1 and 2 the $998,960 obligated for 1956-57 is 
excluded from the total for Office of Education administration and 
is li^ed separately for Cooperative Research. 

Appropriations for the Cooperative Research Program were $1* 
million for the 1956-57 school year, and $2.3 million for the 1957-58 
school year. By July 1, 1957, $998,966 of the amount availatle for 
1956-57 was obligated, and it is anticipated that the full appropria- 
tion for 1957-58 will be obligated by July 1, 1958. A total of 72 
research projects were started during 1956*57, and 1^ April 30, 1958, 

an additional 48 projects had been started for a total of 120. 

« 

gU«-OIANT COlifOCS 

The fundamental purpose of the Morrill Act was to insure the 
development in each SUte of at least one college adapted to the 
educational needs of Uvose engaged in agriculture and industry. This 
act was signed by Preteident Lincoln in 1862. Institutions established 
or designated to receive the Federal assistance provided by the Morrill 
Act are generally known as land-grant colleges and imiversities. 

Grants to the States of 30,000 acres of land, of the equivalent in 
scrip, for each Repr^ntative and each Senator were authorized by 
the Morrill Act State legislatures were expected to provide sites and 
buildings and to make additional appropriations for neces- 
sary operating expenses. A provision of the act requires that monies 
derived from the sale of the land in each State shall coflstitute a 
perpetual and irreducible fund, the income from which is for the 
support of its land-grant colleges and universities. 



im 
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Additional appropriations.— Aittox the land-grant colleges had been 
in operation for a number of years, several of the States found it 
difficult to appropriate sufficient funds to continue to operate these 
'Colleges. Consequently, in 1890 a new law, the Second Morrill Act, 
was enacted which provided for annual grants of Federal funds for 
the land-grant colleges and universities. The 1890 law provided for 
ah initial iy>propriation of $16,000 for each State" or Territory, with 
an incp^of $1,000 each year over the preceding year for 10 years, 
after which the aipiual appropriation was to be $25,000. 

Again in 1907, through the Nelson amendment to the act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 1907-1908 
school year, the Federal Government came to the assistance of the 
land-grant colleges and universities. This amendment authorised an 
appropriation of $5,000 in addition to the $25,000 for each State and 
Territory, with an increase of $5,000 each year over the preceding 
y®**" * period of 4 years, after which the annual amount under 

the amendment would continue to be $25,000. Thus, the total amount 
under both the 1890 and the 1907 acts for each State was $50,000. 

Further Mnual increases of Federal assistance for these colleges 
and universities have been provided through the Bankhead- Jones Act 
of 1935 as amended in 1952. This act did not make continuing appro- 
priations; it authorized annual appropriations. The- act as amended 
provides that $1 million be appropria^ annually for the States and 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii to be distributed as flat giants of 
$20/XX) each. In addition, the law provides for the appropriatidfl of 
$1,501,500 to be allocated to the States and the Territories of aUqLb 
and Hawaii in the proportion which the total population of each is to 
toUl population of the SUtes, Alaska, and Hawaii as determined 
^ the last prece^ng decennial census. 

Amounts granted under all acts are presented in column 3 of table 4 
for the 1956-67 scliool year and in table 11 for the 1957-68 school year. 
These include the following annual grants to all States, Alaska, uid 
Hawaii. Puerto Rico, however, participates only in the Second 
Morrill Act ( 1890) and the Nelson Amendment (1907) as listed below : 

* Second Morrill Act <189Cf) I2B.000 

Nelaon Amendment (1907) 26000 

Uniform State and Territorial Grant from the Bankhead-Jonea 
Act (1080) aa amended in 1962 (not Inclndlns Puerto Rico)... 20/)00 


Total 


970.000 


‘ State and Territorial grants listed above are in addition to the anminl 
appropriation of $1,601,600 approved under the Bankhead-Jones Act 
(1985) as amended in 1962, d^ribed in the preceding paragraph. 


KIC 
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TobU 11.— FEDERAL FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR INSTRUCTION Af LAND- 

GRANT COLLEGESi 1957-51 
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Tliki MBiHt a no e frar Uie d 0 rel<^)inent of sgricultare and 

medianio arta in edoc&tifai was started in 1862, batlt was not 
until 65 years later that s i mil a r aid for vocati<mal education was 
approfed for ssoondary sdiools. Hie latter program of Federal 
■ B sis taiioe is de s cr ibed on page iP. 

niauc UBSAsr ssivicss rot miial ahai 

Poblio Iaw 697, passed ^ the Eighty-fourth Ccmgress on June 19, 

1966, and known as the labnuy Services Act, authorizes an appro- 
priation of $7j600,000 annually for 5 years for grants to the SUtes 
for the extensiaii and im^urovui^t of public library services to an 
ertimated 27 miUion persmu in the rural areas wiUiout such servicea 
A rural artt is defined as any place of lO/XX) populaticm or lees, 
according to the lidest 17. S. Cen^ 

The Federal appropriation for the fiscal year which ended June 80, 

1967, was $2^,000 providing tlm basio |40/)00 grant to each of the 
States, Al as k a, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and $ 10,000 for the Virgin 
T sla nd a. For the 1968 fiscal ywr, C<HigresB appropriated $6 million 
and Guam became eligible to participate in tim funds. 

State and local respmiBibility is defined in the act as follows: 

peorWona oi< tkla Act a h al l not b« to eoattrtud at to Interfer* with 
Btete and local Initiatlvt and re^nnaibUltr In Um conduct of pobUc Ubrarj 
tMvicta Tho admtnlatratlon of public libra riot, tbo idection of persoanel 
aad library books and matorlalarand. Insofar as conaiatent with tbs pur- 
poass of thla Act, tbs doterminatloa of tbo best osss of tbs fonda proTldsd 
nadar thla Act shall bo las arr sd to tbo Statsa and tbsir local nibdlrlalofia 

Other major provimtms of the act are: (l)The State library exten- 
sion ageimy in each State prepares and submits to the U. S. Ctsnmis- 
sioiMr of Edmuition a plan, which wiU, in its judgment, assure the 
use of the funds to maximum advantage. ( 2 ) Funds under a State 
plan may be used for salaries, books, library materials, library equip- 
ment, and othu> operating expenses, but not for the erection of build- 
ings or purchase of land. ( 8 ) Fumls are allotted to the States <m Urn 
basis of their rural peculation and are matched by the States on the 
l»Me of their per capita income. Funds unpaid to a SUte for any 
fiscal year remain availabte f» one succeeding fiscal year. (4) To 
remain eligible for a Feder^ Si^^nt, a State must maintain its expendi- 
tures for all public library service at least at the same level as in 
fiscal 1966. Ateo, Stete and lo(^ expendhuies for rund public library 
service must not Irilbriofw the 1966 kveL ( 6 ) The U. S. Commissioner 
of Edm^on is authorised to make studies, investigationa, and reports 
as to the vakM, mstlMids, snd results of the various State deroonstra- 
ticifii authmiaed I 7 the act 
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Tlie patterns of the State plans are as varied as the State library 
agencies and the States they represent. One project, however, rtands 
out in sharp relief— strengthening the service and resources of ^ 
State library agencira themselves in order to carry out more effective 
statewide library development programs. This tooling-up project for 
many of the State library agencies requires more staff, stronger col- 
lections of books and other library materials, and better library 
equipment 

O^er important development proj«:ts in the State plans are county 
and regional library demonstrations and establishment of State 
library service centers or branches. These projects have many varia- 
tionk State library branches in some States, for example, are plan- 
ning to give permanent service direct to individuals without local 
libraries in the region, supplementing existing local libraries in the 
region, operating bookmobile service, and providing consultative 
service to local libraries interested in achieving the benefits of 
cooperation and federation between libraries. Centralised cataloging 
■ and preparation of books for loan is another function often assigned 
to State library branches. 

Bookmobile exhibits and demonstrations of good bookmobile service 
receive considerable attention in the “State Plans for the Further 
Extension of Public Library Service to Rural Areas.” Scholardiip 
and in-service training projects appear again and again. Contracts 
between State library agencies and public libraries, and between 
public libraries for shared services are frequently arranged. 

By July 1957, 86 States and Hawaii had submitted plans which 
were approved by the U. S. Commissioner of Education. As of March 
1968, 46 States, Al^a, Guam, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands are 
participating. Funds in the 49 programs for fiscal 1958 totah$14,686,- 
996. Over $6,500,000 of this wnount is being used to buy books and 
other informational materials for use in rural areas. The State plans 
indicate that over 300 rural counties across the Naticm, with popnla- 
tions totaling more than 7,500,000, are receiving new or improved 
library sei^ces imder the pn^ram. Approximately 90 bookmobiles 
and more than 80 other vehicles have already been purchased undor 
the act. State library agencies have been able to strengthen tl^r 
staffs by adding more than 100 ’experienced librarians, and over 80 
clerks and bookmobile operatcws to improve rural library service. 

More than 120 county and regicmal library projects have been eetab- 
lished or will be set up before the end of fiscal 1968.*^^^ funds 
for the extension and development of public libra^ swryfei^ rural 
areas have increased 88 percent since 1966. The stimulaticMi thathad 
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been hoped for in tha Stat^ ia already evident and it baa produced a 
pattern of increased SUte aid for rural public library development 
which holds promise for the future. 

Library Services Act funds are allotted by a formula which, as 
provided by law, designates a basic allotment of $40,000 for each 
State, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico; and $10,000 for the Virgin 
Islands. was included for $10,000 beginning in fiscal 1958. 

The remaining portion of the appropriaticm each year is allotted to 
each State in the same proportion as the imral population of the State 
bears to the rural population of the United States according to the * 
most recent decennial cftna na 

With reference to the matching requirements, within the allcrtment 
available for a State, tl» Federal Government pays only a porticm, 
knowm as the “Federal share,” of the total sums expended under the 
State’s libraiy services plan. The State is required to pay the remain- 
ing portion, known as the “State percentage,” out of State or local 
funds. The State percentage varies frmn State to SUte and is com- 
puted on the basis of per capita income as follows : 

SUt« perant>ge = 60 perosnt X per copitii iiitome 

U.S. per capita income 

State percentages are not calculated for outlying parts of the United 
SUtes but are established in the law at 1^ percent for Hawaii, and 34 
percent for Alaska, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The 
Federal shm is 100 percmit minus the State pereentago. Per capita 
incomes used in the calculatitms are based on the average of the per 
capita incomes of the States and of the continenUl United States fw 
the three mo^ recent consecutive years for which adisfactory data 
are available fwan the Department of Commerce. The Federal share 
may n<^ be more than 66 percent, or 1^ than 83 percent fw any Stide. 
Federal funds expended during the 1956-57 school year are presented 
in colmnn 6 of table 4,amd the allotments for the 1957-58 school jeu 
are reported in table 12. 
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TobU 1 1— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTID FOE THE DCYELOPMENT Of UBRARY 
SERVICES IN RURAL AREASi 19S1-M 



scHOOi supTOir IN meuaiY Amcm amas 

Beducdons in tAxable riJuAtions dne to the Federal purchase of 
property and incrcasce in enrollnMnts arudng from Fectoral at^ritiee 
have continued to Imrden outun cotmniinities in financing public 
school servioes. In reo(^niti<m of Um school finan os pn^lems facing 
theee federally affetted sdio(d disU’U^ fni^ have been allocated to 
almost 8,700 school districts siiMje 1950-51 un^ Publk Laws 815 
and 874 and the extenaiona to theee laws. 

Basically, Um Federal ^^isUticm has reoc^^nized three categorks of 
(hildren for whom the Feikral Gtovemmfflit assoiiMS partial lespcma- 
bility by {Hoviding funds for ediN:atl<m^ services. Hieae groups have 
been designated “A,” “B,” and “C.” The “A” duldtmi are those 
whose paiwts live and wmlt on Federal property; “B” dukken are 
thoee whose parents live or woric on Federal propmty; aiMl “C” 
children are those whose parents have migrated to an area bemuse 
of Fednal ocmtract adivity but who do not work or live on the 
Federal p roper t y . 

JIfamtenance and OparaUon, — Pa^o Law 874, approved September 
80, 1950, authorized Uw U. S. Cotmbiasioner of £dacati(m to mdu 
ocmkibutions towud current opwating expenses und^ certmn condi- 
tions speci^d in the law. Section 2 provides for payments in Iku of 
taxes for real {noperty acquired in a locd sdiOid distrid by the 
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Fedn^ Qowiunmt iiiuse 1938 if Um Acqnintioo unoonts to 10 
percsit or more of tlM aaaeeaed ralaatiiai of all properties in the dis- 
tri<^ and if the Federal owner^iip otmrtitutes a ocmtinoing financial 
burden <m Um 1o(^ board of edu(»ti<HL 
Sections 8 and 4 of the act provides for payments to school diirtricts 
which suffer a financiid Imrden diM to ( 1 ) the provisi<m of educational 
services for childrra who reside on or whose parents are mnployed 
Federal property, and (S) sudden and substantial incTMses in «i- 
rollmmits because of Fec^ral contract activitiM. Specific formulas for 
use in determining Um amounts school districts are entitled to receive 
ire included in Um Fei^ral l^;ialati(XL Hmse formulas are Ny»ed 
on Uw numbtf of ^ildna in the three ci^egories and the rate per 
child to be paid from Federal funda “A” childien justify Federal 
aUocations to the ext^t of the full local contribution rate per child 
and “B” children are included at half this rate. Payinents for “C” 
childrm are limited to tl» actual de&iit in local operating revenues 
but may not exceed the pupil rate for each federally connected pupil. 
Eligibility is limited to school districts which have the required 
peroMits of federally ocmnected pupils in This Federal 

law also authorizes Fe<fera] operation of schools where local boarda 
of education are either not abfe or lack jurisdiction to provide the 
required educational amricee for children living on Federal property. 

Local contribution rates are cafenlated fqr each participating 
ths basis of currsnt school expenditures in comparable 
(XMnmunitiee in Uie same State. A minimum rate for Federal pay- 
ments, which is one-half the State average current expenditure per 
pupil in average daily attendance the eeocmd preceding year, was 
added by the passage of Publio low 848 in 1958. A second minimum 
alternative rate which was in effect tor the first timA dur ing the 
1965-56 school year was the naticmal average rate paid under Publio 
Law ^4 to all particifoting school districts in the ocmtiaiental United 
States for the second preceding ye^. This rate is derived adding 
all eatery “A” children and one-half the <otegmy “B” children 
for which pfkyment was made together and dividing this sum into the 
total expenditures for categoiy “A” and “B” children. 

Since Uie‘ total amount of aasutanoe due federally affected school 
distri<^ is finally c a l cula t ed on the basis of a final report sutnoitted 
after the close of the year and the final Federal payment is madn on 
basis of this ^culation, a part of the entitlement for any year 
is actually paid in the following echoed year. Henoe, the cmH din , 
bursuimnts for sraie yearn are lees than the entitlen^ts whife the 
disbursements for other yesrs are greater than the entitlements. 
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Details on the State-by-State entitlements and for individual dirtri<rfs 
may be obtained from tables included in the 7th Annual Report of 
the Commi^ioner of Education on the “Administration of Public 
Laws 874 ai)d 816” dated June 30, 1967. 

Amounts disbursed to the various States and Territories are sum- 
marized for the 7 years from J06O-M to 1956-57 in table 13 and are 
reported in detail in table 14 for the 1955-56 school year, and for the 
1956-57 school year in column 4 of summary table 4. 

School CoMtrwtion . — Federal aid for sihoolhouse wnrtruction in 
f^erally affected Khool di^ricts was provided in title II of Public 
Law 815 approved by the Eighty-first Congr^ on September 30, 
1950. This act was designed to assist local school districts in erecting 
neo^sary school facilities to house enrollment increase brought about 
by the enrollment of children whose parents were employe! in fed- 
erally related enterpri^. Continued increase in school enrollmcmts 
in these federally affroted districts have required the continuation of 
these provisions through public laws enacted by the Eighty-third, 
Eighty-fourth, and Eighty-fifth Congr*^^ 

The requirements for eligibility and criteria for determining Fed- 
eral allocations rontainM) in Public Law ^5 are similar to those 
in Public I^w 874. Eligibility under title III of the amended 4ct is 
based upon the increase in membership of federally cminected children 
during the period from June 1956 to June 1958, and the rate per 
pupil in each State is computed in terms of the average per pupil 
cost of constructing the Khool facilities in that State. Amounts 
authorized are cmnputed in acrordanro with a formula l^sed upon 
varying percentage payments for “A,” “B,” and “C” children. Funds 
approved for projects carmot exceed the amount ne^^ to provide 
school faciliti^ for the number of federally connected pupils or the 
number of pupils who c^herwise would have no school housing, 
whichever is smaller. 

School construction projects are ranked by the Commiffiioner of 
Education in the wder of relative urgwicy of need when appropriated 
funds are insufficient to pay the Federal ^are of the cost of approv- 
able projects. This is arooinplished through a priority index that is 
based upon the percent of f^erally connect^ pupils eligible for 
payment and the percent of “uDhoused children,” not to exceed the 
former percent, in each district. 
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TaW« 1 S.— FEI^AL ASSISTANCE FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
*' Of SCHOOLS IN FEOERAaV AFFECTED SCHOOL DBTRlCTSi 1950-51 TO 
1957-51 
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A n^w title IV contained in Public Law 246 authorizes the (in- 
struction of school faciliti^ in needy school districts which have been 
unable to quAlify for funds under Public Iaw 816 because school 
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j/^ I 

enrollments n(A incrMsed mnoe 1989, bnt whidi have larg^ 
numbers of school diildren who reside on Federal property. Such 
district are chiefly those tliat educate children riding on tax-ei^pt 
Indian lands in the Western States. 

The eflectiv«neffi of the school <xui^xu(^on aid prc^ram in rMching 
the fedu'idly affected areas is evident from the large number of 
di^iicts found riigibk to |»rticipate in the prc^ram. Under ^e 
original Public Law 815, a total of 940 school di^ricts qualifled for 
and all of these di^icts which had “unhoused pupils,” 
according to the formula, revived Federal aid. The number ol appli- 
amt school districts eligible to [Artici|mte in the later exUusions were 
6^ for Public Law 246; 456 for Public Law 731 ; and 415 to ^ate for 
Public Law 949. 

A 7'jam summary of di^uraements for the consLructioi of school 
facilities under all four authorizations is presented in table 16. Table 
16 gives the number of projects in the States and Territories for which 
Federal fimds were reserved by Septonber 20, 1967, for the ainstruc- 
of schod facilitks in federally affected school di^cta. Al») 
givm are the unmmts of Federal funds dirimrsed during Um 
6 years of operation, as well as the amounts did)ursed during the 

ToU* 15.— FEDOtAL ASSBTAKE FOR THE CONSTRlKTK>N OF SOKXX 
FAGHJT1ES IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED K>K>OL DISTRICTS, TEMPORARY 
BUILDINQS IN CERTAIN SCHOOL DISTRICTS. AND SCHOOL FAdLIDES ON 
FEDERAL PROPERTIESi 1950-51 TO 1956-57 
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1955-56 and 1956-57 school y^re. Table 16 further indicatee thid 
8,756 sclmd omstructum projeds have beoi asrieted^in this {ffogram 
and that these projeds for feckrally affected sdmd di^^^ are 
located in all 48 States uid 4 of the outlying parts of the United 
States. Stde-l^-State didmrsemaits for the 19^67 school yeim are 
listed in column 5 of the rommary td»k 4. 
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Tabfe 16 .-HOOIAL RCSCRVED K» IFK STATES AND TEWBTOWS 

• CONSTRUCnON O f SCHO OL FACMJTKS IN FEDCRALLY AFFECTED 
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Most of the fimds authorised by 'Public Law 815 and its amend- 
ments are allocated to the federally affected school districts, as indi- 
'cated in column 3 of table 15. However, part of the funds, according 
to sections 204 and 310 of the public law, may be used for the con- 
struction ofsfiihool facilities on Federal bases where no local educa- 
tional agency can accept responsibility for providing facilities fbr 
the e^cation of pupils reading on these bases. Another section of the 
/law provides for the cojistruction of temporary school facilities for 
children whose attendance in the schools of tlio district will be of 
temporary duration. A siunmary of Federal funds reserved for these 
construction projects on Federal properties and for temporary facili- 
ties in certain school districts from the beginning of the program in 
1961 to September 20, 1967, is given in column 2 of table l7. As 
indicted in column 8 of the table, funds were resented for a U^l 
of 222 projects of these kinds to be constructed entirely with Federal 
funds. ^ ^ V 

Table IT.-WOCRAL FUNDS RESERVED FOR THE STATES AbK) TERRnORIES BY 
SCFTEMBER 10. 1957, FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF TEMPORARY BUHDINaS 
IN CERTAIN SCKKXX DBTRKTS, AND SCHOOL FAQUHES ON FEDERAL 
PROPERTIES 
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Information c<moeming funds resetred for building projects and 
funds diflimrsed is reported in tables 15, 16, and 17. kinds of 

informiBlon are essential in view of the lengtli of time requir^ to 
meet the Federal obligations <m the projects. After a oonstnxstian 
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project is Approved and th^funds reserved, payment^ are made as the 
construction progresses. Reports cm progress which permit partial 
Federal payments are made by the en^neering staff of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. This gradual release of Federal funds as 
the construction progreasee will explain why the disbursements are 
less than the amounts reserved. 

VOCATIONAl mucAnON 

Federal assistance for vocational education of less-than-college 
grade in schools under public siipervision or control was first author- 
ized by the aj^roval of the SiifiiUi-IIughes Act of 1917. Later acts 
approved in 1924 and in 1931 extended the benefilts of the Smith- 
Hughes Act to Hawaii and Puerto Rico, respectively. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1946, which is usually referr^ 
to as the George-Barden Act, replaced the George-Deen Act of 1936 
and provided for the further development of vocational education 
and authorized increased annual appropriations. Public Law 465, 
Eighty-first Congress, and Pubbe Law 396, Eighty-fourth Congress^’ 
extended the benefits of the George-Barden Act to the Virgin Islands 
and Guam, respectively. The Eighty-fourth Congress also enacted 
Public Law 911 providin| for the extension and improvement of 
practical n^ training, and Public Law 1027 providing for voca- 
tional edu^on in the fisheries trades and distributive occupations. . 

Tha Smith-nxigh^i Act. — This act provides for FederU cooperation 
with the States in the promoticHi of vocational education in agricul- 
ture, trades and industries, home economics, and the preparation of 
teachers of these vocational subjects. Allotments to the States are 
made in tlie proportions which the Stite populations bear to the total 
population of the United States, not including the outlying parts. 
These appropriations include $3 million for salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects, allotted to the 
States in the proportion which the rural population of each State 
beam to the toUl rural population of the United States; $3 miUion 
for salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial sub- 
jects, allotted to the States in the proportion which th^ urban popu- 
lation of each SUte bears to the total urban population of the United 
States; and $1 million for training teachers of vocational subjects, 
allotted to the States in the proportion w^ich the total population of 
each State bears to the total population of the United States. The 
act also provides a minimum allotment of $10,000 annually to each 
State for each of the three purposes, and appropriates additional 
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sums of $27,000, $50,000, and $90,000, respectively, or as much thereof 
as may be needed, to guarantee the basic programs. Additional 
amounts have also been made available for Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

In order to participate in the benefits of the Smith-Hughes Act, a 
"-Stat^ or Territory has been required to accept by an act of its legis- 
lature th^ provisions of, the act, to appoint the State treasurer as 
custodian of the Federal appropriations, and to designate br create 
a State board for vocational Question. Tlie State board is required 
to prepare plans for vocational education to be submitted to the OflSce 
of JBklucation showing how the Federal, State, and local funds for 
f.hia program will be expendwl in the State. The State board is also 
required to prepare and submit an annual report showing how funds 
we^ used and what work was accomplished. For this report. Federal 
grants to Sta^ and Territoriei for vocational education have been 
grouped and reported under tlie Smith-Hughes, George-Barden, and 
acts supplementary to both. All States, the District of Ck>lumbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Guam are now 
^'^^parating programs in vocational education. 

The Oeorge- Barden Act . — Further development of vocational edu- 
cation in the several States and Territories has been encouraged by 
annual appropriations authorized by the George-Barden Act. These 
funds are iMide available for admiDistration, supervision, teacher 
training, vocational instruction and guidance, establishing programs 
lor apprentices, and for the purchase or rent of equipment and the 
purchase of supplies for vocational instruction. 

amounts which may be appropriated and allotted to the 
States and Territories for each field of vocational education are also 
authorized the George-Barden Act These include (1) $10 million 
for vocationid agriculture to be allotted to States on the basis of the 
ratio between their farm population and the U^l farm population 
of the United States; (2) ^ million for home economics to be allotted 
on the basis of rural population; (8) $8 million for trade and in- 
dustrial Iducation to be'^otted on the basis of nonfarm population ; 
(4) $2,500^)00 fbr yocational education in distributive occupations to 
be allotted on the basm of total population; and (5) $375/)00 for 
vocational education in the fisheries trades and distributive occupa- 
tions to be allotted on the basis of the extent of the industries in the 
respective States. This act also provides that no State or Territory 
^ shall receive less than W0,000 per year for the first three fields of 
vocational education, dot less than $15/K)0 for the fourth one. No 
' minimum is provided for the fifth category. 

♦ 
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Public Iaw 911, of the Eighty-fourth Congress which added title 
II to the Oeorge-Barden Act, authorizes an appropriation of $5 
million per year for a period of 5 years ending June 80, 1961, for the 
extension and improvement of practical nurse training of le^-dian- 
college grade and for similar training in other health occupationa 
Annual appropriations of $40,000 and $80,000 are authorized by 
acts supplemenUry to the Qeorge-Barden Act for the Virgin Islands 
and Guam, respectively. 

AllotmenU Vnder AU Vocational Education Federal funds 

expended during the 1955-56 school year and the amounts all(^ted 
for the 1956-57 and 1957-68 school years are presented in table 18. 
Detailed amounts of the allotments for the States anfl Territories in 
1956-57 are included in coli^ 7 of the summary table 4. Correspond- 
ing amounts for the Statra in the 1957-58 school year are listed in t able 
20. A summary of the amounts expended or allotted to the States and 
Territories over the past 10 years is shown in^ table 19. Further de- 
tails concerning ^e amounts expended undsTthe several authoriza- 
tions can be obtained from the Division of Vocational Education of 
the Office of Education. 

Federal appropriations for vocational edu'^tion are designed to 
encourage and promote instruction in this field. Public laws require 
dollar-for-dollar matching of Federal funds with State or local funds 
except that for practical nursing the States may in fiscal 1967 uid 
1958 use $3 of Federal funds for each $1 of State or local funds. 

The Division of Vocational Education of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation reports that more than $142 million of State and local funds 
were expended for these programs during the 1965-56 sdiod year. 
This would make a total expenditure of over $176 million for the 
vocational edimation programs in the 1955-66 school year, of which 
about 19 percent was provided from the Federal appropriations. 
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Tabla 1 E.-fEDCRAL FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF LESS-TH 
COLLEGE GRADEi 1955-56 TO 1957-51 
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ToU« 19.— FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATKM 
LESS-THAN^OLLEOE GRADEi 1941^ TO 1957-51 
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^U-OTTED TO THE STATES AND TBUIITOWES FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LES-THAN^OLLEOC QRAMi 19S7^t 
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PIESID^irS COMMirm on education beyond the HIOH SCHOOL 

In Mmrch 19M, the President appointed a 86-iiiember “Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School” to encourage planning and 
appropnato action by private and public agencies oommunitieB, 
Sta^ r^cms, mid the Nati<m throu^ studies and conferences on 
problem of education bqrond the high school and which would report 
to tlw President on its finding s 

President in his message to Congress <m January 12, 196B 
indicated the need for such a program and committee by saying: 

Our v tetea would be United If we felted at thle time to glee epedal 

a» hl«b acbooL ^Certain luobteme extet now 
In ^ Add. and abeadr we can forane otlier meite and psobtema 

* * ■ ™«*>* edocatloo la and moat mnain the reapanal- 
bUltr«^ Btetea. tecaUtlaa. and prlrato poupa and inaUtntlnea. Bnt to 
tarbetore oa aU c< tbe prabteBn of edocatkn barond blgh aebooL and to 
acUfa and aratanatie attnek on tbam. I abaU appoint a dteUn- 
TOP <rf ad ncatea and dttemia to difdop thla year, thiongh 
■todlM ^ eonfarHicaa. peopoaiala la tbte education Held. Thnnisli tho 
toadea^and eoonaal of this gtoniA baneddal leaolta can bo axpeetod to 
flow to ednentten and to tea Natten in tea yean akead. 

•Hie Eij^^-fburth Congrsss approved Public Uw 818 to enoouraoe 
and a^ the States in the eetsblisfament of State committees on 
Mucatiotib^oad the hi|^ school and lor other purposea. In authoris- 
ing the appropriatian of funds for the conunittee’a work, the Congreaa 
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required that a final report be submitted aot later than December 81, 
1967; The c<Hnmittee, therefore, decided to identify and focus atten- 
tion upon major problems, rather than try to study exhaustively the 
entire field. ^ 

On November 16, 1956, the committee submitted its First Interim 
Report. The report pointed to the following two basic and challeng- 
ing facts: (1) The impact of the greatly increased birth rates of the 
past 16 years, whidi now places enormous strains on elementary and 
secondary schools, will shortly involve institutions beyond the high 
school. These are already at the highest enrollment peak in history 
because of growing proportions of the population seeking education 
beyond the high school. (2) There are rapidly increasing demands 
throughout our expanding econcuny for men and women with edu- 
cation and training beycmd the high school. 

In the fall of 1956, five regional workshops were held to discuss 
and recommend ways and means of planning and conducting regional 
conferences on education beyond the high school Five regional con- 
ferences were held during April and May 1957, attended by approxi- 
mately 1,400 invited participants, and ccunprising a cross-section of 
outstanding lay and professional leadership from all the States and 
Terntories. The discussions were vigorous and stimulating. They 
focused upon major problems, threw much light on regional trends 
of thinking, and gave the laymen and the educators new insights into 
•their joint concerns with these {Rt>blems^ 

Following the submission of its Fhi^ Interim Report, the cmnmittee 
singled out major problem areas for particular study by subcommit- 
tees. Reports from these, as modified by the discussions of the whole 
committee, formed the basis for the Second Report, which was issued 
on August 11, 1957. A summary containing all the recommendationB 
of the Second Report also was published and more than lOO/XK) copies 
were distributed. 

The law authorized an appropriation of $650/KX) for State con- 
ferences, but the money was never appropriated. Some State con- 
ferences on education beyond the high school nevertheless have been 
held during 1957 and others are planned for 1958. Congre ss also 
appropriated $150,000 for the administration of the act and the 
expenses of the oanmittee for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1957, 
and $50^000 with which to wind up the affairs of the committee by 
December 81, 1957. 

raOORAMS AT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

The American Printing House for the Blind, (HUaudet CoU^, 
and Howard University are three educational institutions which 
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receive ungUnoe frran congreemonel approprietionB. The funds aie 
•dnumstered by the.I^partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and reports of operation are made annually to the Secretary. How- 
ever, these three educati<mal enterprises are operated as semipublic 
institutions undw ^e direct control of private corporations, and the 
Federal appropriations should be regarded as payments for services 
rendered to the Federal Qovernment. 

AMHJCAN nUNTINO HOUSI KM TW BUND 

The American Printing House for the Blind is a national, non- 
profit institution located at Louisville, Ky. Its primary purpose is 
to supply educational books, materials, and tangible apparatus for 
the blind for schools and classes operating in aU the States and 
Territories. Sponsorship of the Federal Government for thin part 
of its work was originally established through the act of 1879 “To 
Prcmiote the Education of the Blind.” This first act appropriated 
$10,000 per year. In 1919 the appropriation was increared to $60,000; 
in 1927 to $76,000; in 1937 to $126,000; and in 1962, to $260,000. In 
August 1966, the authorizing act was increased to $410,000; however, 
only $240,000 of the full authorization was appropriated for the 
1966-67 school year and $338,000 for 1967-68. 

Under the fiscal supervision of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tiOT, and Welfare, the institution provides the individual States 
with eduretional materials for blind children attending public edu- 
cational* institutions, residential schools for the blind, public day 
school classes for the blind, and individual blind children in regular 
public schools for the seeing. The American Printing House for the 
Blind expends its Federal funds only for the payment of production 
costs of books and apparatus for the education of the blind. Allot- 
ments of materials to the States for the education of the blind are then 
made on the basis of allocations determined in relation to the number 
of blind students. 

State and lo<»l public inktitutions for the education of the blind, 
as weU as public schools having blind children in attendance, order 
materials to the extent of the allotments and are permitted to purchase , 
additional materials produced by the American Printing House for 
the Blind. Thkse additional materials are also supplied at cost. 
Allotments to the public schools having blind children in attendance 
are made through the aUocations to the State departments of educa- 
tion. 

Amounts allotted to the States and Territories for the 1966-67 
school year are given in column 8 of the summary table 4. Federal 
appropriations for the American Printing House for the BUnd for 
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the peat 10 yeera listed in table 21. Table 22 reports allotments 
fw all the States, and District of Columbia, and three outlying puts 
of the United StidM during the 1957-58 school yMur. 

Information about Uus program has been provided by the American 
Printing House for the Blind at Louisville, Ky. 

Table 11.— FEDERAL'FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO X\k AMERICAN PRINTING 
HOUSE FOR THE BUNDt 194S-49 TO 19S7-51 
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Tobl« H— FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR MATERIALS AND APPARATUS 
MADE BY THE AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BUND AND ALLOT- 
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ANDTERRITORIESi 1957-^ 




This educational instituticm, formerly designUed as the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, incorporated under an act of Congress 
dated February 16, 1867. In 1861, I^eddent Lincoln approved an 
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act relAtmg to in^tutioii whidi AOthorind it to degrees in 
the liberal arte and sciimcee. Public Law 490, Eij^t^'third Congress, 
approved June 18, 1054, clearlj ^fines its statue as a ocd^pe; its 
relation^p with the Federal Oovernment; and its reeponaibilitj to 
provide edu(^i(m and training for d^f penons, and otherwise to 
further the educaticm of the deaf. Following an eviduidion mad e by 
the ConunisBum on Instituticms of Hi^er Education of the 
btates Afflociaticm of Colleges and Setxmdary Spools, Gallant^ 
College formally gained aocreditaticm in May 1967. Ccmgress has 
provided annual sppropriiditms for currmt opraating expoises and 
for the C(Ui^ructi(Ki of Msential buildings. The ooll^[e now has 90 
buildings and is located in the Di^<^ of Columbia. 

In addition to the regular 4-3^ar* coU^;e course, there is alun 
offered a 1-y^r preparatory course. This course bridges the gap 
between the secmidary schools for the deaf in the United States and 
the freshmui class in the college. Its a dminiatreiJnn alap provides, 
through the Kendall School, elemmitary and secondary education for 
the deaf pupils of the District of Columbia and adjacent States. Ken- 
dall School also serves as a laboratory school for t<wcber e-in.fr >ining j 
including those in the Gnu^ate Department of Education, which 
offers a master's degree and a profeasiimal dipltxna in tlM education 
of the deaf to studoits with normal louring. Gallaudrt College in its 
undergraduate departn^nt offers the associate’s degree aftw 2 years 
of study Mid a iMchelor's degree in the liberal arts and after 

the cmnpletKxi of work for the period of 4 yMirs. 

For the 1957-68 school year, a total of 74 childrox are in 
in the Kmdall Sdiool. Of this number, 61 are^rmn the District of 
Columbia. Total Mirollment in the collie is 844, with students from 
42 States, the Dirtnct of Columbia, Hawaii, and 7 foreign coontriee. 

In table 28 are listed the amounts of Federal funds appropriated 
for currmt open^ing expraises and for new oimstit^on over 
past 10 years. Total ezpmditures by the college exceed t-bo figures 
summarised in table>28 sinoe Um college receives tuitiem payments and 
other fees from the students, and these are availab^ in additiem to 
(he ^projwiations the Cemgrees. 
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Tobl« tl.— FEDERAL FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 

1948-49101957-58 
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HOWAIO WiIVnSITY 

This institution was e^ablished in 1867 and located in the Di^ict 
of Columbia. It is operated under a self-perpetuating Board of 
Trustees as a semi-public inrtitution comprising an imdergraduate 
college; eight prof^sional schools, including ^Medicine, ^Dentistry, 
Phanna< 7 , Engineering and Architecture, Muse, Social Work, Law, 
and Religion ; and a graduate school offering the doctonde degree in 
Chemistry and the master’s degree in several fields. The Col^[e of 
Medicine is associated with Freedmen’s Hospital whidi adjoins the 
university campua Fedentl funds may not be used in support of the 
School of Religicm. 

During the 1956-67 schoQl year, the univerrity enrolled 6/120 rtu- 
dents ctnning from 40 Stat^ the District of Columbia, 41 ioniga 
countries, 13 island po^cssions of the British West Indies and The 
N^^lands, and 4 outlying parts of tlm United States. Students of 
the institution are served by a ^ulty of 539 teachers of whom 205 
are on a i«rt-tinm l^sis. More Uum ludf of Ute approximately 19,839 
graduates are engaged in the teaching profession. 

Federal funds appropriated for Howard University for the past 
10 y^rs are given in table 24. These figurre represent (mly the * 
portions that are provided by the Federal Government Additional 
incenne is derived from endowments, gifts and grants, studmt fees, 
and other sources, as is cu^omary in all universities. The total annual 
budget for current operations in fiscal ^r 1968 fr«n Federal and 
other souroM is approximately $7,109,^. Da^ reported in tidile 
24 were ditained from the university. '' 
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ToW# 14— FEDERAL FUNDS APPRO(>RiATlD FOR HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 

1»4i-#9 TO 1957-51 
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PUiUC HEALTH SERVICE 

Educttional programs sponsored by the United States Publk 
Health Service are planned to extend services to physicians, dentists, 
nurses, laboratory speciali^ and public health personnel These 
programs are devoted to Uw development of additional areas of in- 
formation, to Uw further pre{»ration of health persmnel, and to the 
disswninaticm of infonnaticm about cemditions that affect the public 
health. 

‘ Among the several educational pn^rrams of the Public Health 
Service, seven are described. These include Fe<ieral grants for (1) 
the Communicable Disease CenUr at Atlanta, (2) the further edu- 
caticm of State and local public h«dth personnel, (8) tlw Divisicm 
of Indian HealUi, (4) educ^<m in hospitals, (5) public health 
res»rch fellow^ps, (6) public Irndth service traineeships and train- 
ing grants, and (7) tlm Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Goiter 
at Cm cinn a t L Expenditures for these prt^prams tcRaaled about $19 
million in l(Ni5'56 ai^ are ^imated at approximately $88 miUimi for 
1956-57. 


Hift center looked at Atlanta, Ga., is a division of the Public 
Health Service. Two types of sponsored training are offered mid they 
are teribed un^r laboratory training and field training. 

LdbonUorjf fni^ilap^Thflee courses are offered to all grades of 
employed lahijntory persoiiiM] of State and local health deiArtments 
to (kve](^ ao^uracj and dependability in the dia|;nostic ability of 
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profamoiud Iftboratotj workers; to a^uaint tlwn with tlw 
methods and apparatus available for each prooedure; to familiariM 
them with the Iwwic principle underlying each ^p; and to allow te 
interchange of ideas and discuasion of prd>lems with <Al»r stmknte 
in group seminars. Th^ courses are design^ to improve the quality 
of diagnostic work by intensive refre^er training in UbmwtcMj 
specialties with emphasis on newer developments, and on the pnuAuml 
aspects of diagnostic laboratory procedures. 

Field trainmg.— The objective of this a<rtivity me (1) to provide 
practical field training th^ State and local public l^dth peramiMl in 
general health theories, standards, techniqiMS, ahd practioes; to en- 
able them to perform their dudea more a<^uiUely; to in tndn- 
ing other State pers(»nel; and to aasuoM greater respcmmbilitke in 
the invertigadon and control of dia^a^; and (S) to provitfc (kmmi- 
^ratiiHi and consultatimi services to Stat^ for aawi»a.ing ihAm hi the 
development imd impro^ent of SUte public health training prt>- 
granis or to en<x>ur^e them to e^ablidi and operate tl^ir own train- 
ing programs. Ehnphaais is placed on training in^Mw «■ improfed 
methods of disease ctmdol. ^ 

The Federal funds expended, the number of courses offmed, and 
the number of trainees for the two training programs are given for 
the past 6 years in table 26. 

Table S5.-fEDEJ(AL FUNDS EXPENDED, NUli^aER OF COURSES OFTO^ 

AW NUMBER OF TRAINEES K)R EDUCATIONAL PROCSIAMS Of l>« 

COMMUNICABLE DiSA^ CENTERi 1951-51 TO 1956-57 
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Pmrt of the fomb epproprieted ^eer for the exteoaicn of poblio 
Imdth eerrioee hu bm used for per«»nel training in oixbr to im- 
prove t^ quality of State and iMalth services to the general 
public. training prc^^razns afford tlM bainees opportunities to 
extend their tedmi(al and scientific knowledge so they can be mc»e 
effective in the poeitims to whidi they are assigned. Hirough oiienta- 
dcxi and (m-the-ji^ training prc^^rams, public hwlth perscnnel keep 
in step with diuigee and progr es sive developn^ts in the pnM^ice 
of puUk iMdth. 

In e^ Um sele(^ 0 Q of perscmml for spcmsored training 

from tte professiwal or technically trained ranks is left to the dbcre* 
d(m of t^ l^ate Imdth dker. Types of persnis Uaii^ indude: 
{^ysidans, dentiMa, nurses, labcntdmry wt^kers, nnitatioo persomel, 
and (^hw persons who are, are to be, employed in State, 

ocranty, cw kxal Imdth prt^;rams. Also, this group indudee snne who 
are not wnpkyed by an dfidal health agency but who will, as a 
result of the training, render servioee to public l^alth programs. At 
Um presmt time the persc»md receiving sponsored training must fall 
into 1 of the 8 following-pay uid allowance criteria: (1) Those who 
leoeive stipends inrtMd of regularly eetablislMd salaries, (i) those 
who receive salarieB but have been relieved of their regular dutus 
for the training period, and (8) those for whcsn <xily tuiticm and 
travel expenses are paid. Spcmsmed training may be either accredited 
or nmiaomedited. 

Acer^t^ — CJourses indude academic dassrocan inrtroe- 

tioii or approved hospital, clinic, or ^d training for which a uni- 
versity gives oedit towwrd a (^yee. Shmt university workshc^ 
classee which are credited toward a degree are also classitMd as ac- 
credited training. 

Sonaocr^iUd This training is not recognized by a unl- 

vnsity as oontribii^ng toward a degree. It indudee supuvised ex- 
. pmbnoe in healUi departmenta, hospitala, or c linic s. Also classified 
as nonae( 3 edited training are refiesher courses, shrnt npeeialiBed 
hospitaUand dinic courses, such as those ocmducted in the fidds of 
venereal HinwaiiKj tuberculoeis, obstetrics, and gei^ral public hnlth 
field practice. 

Field training fm* Federal, State, and local public health workers 
in the vmri<ras hMlth programs has been afforded throng^ the utilixa- 
Uoii of health departments and other selected installaticms as 
centers for further training. These health centers £ave the necessary 
fadlitbs for ooi^ucting field training for or more 

^pocupational groups of public health wotkers. 
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In t^le 26 are listed the amcHints used by the States and Temtoriee 
for these training %ctiviti» for 1964-66 and 1966-60, and the amounts 
budgeted for 1966-67. D^ails for the 1966-67 school year are included 
in column 9 of the summary table 4. Time figures are givra as 
reported to the Public Health Service by State Imlth de{»rtments 
and by <Aher State agenda participating in grants administered by 
the Public H«dth Service. They include the portions of the grants 
used for educational purpoees. Amounts do not represwt the total 
expenditures for education since it is known that funds spuit for 
training are scunetimes reported as regular charges to the specialised 
program rather than identified separately as amounts,for educatirual 
projects. 

Tebl« t&-PUBLIC HEALTH SEXVia GRANTS USED BY STATES AND TEIStl- 
TORIES FOR EDUCATIONAL ACTIWKS. 1994-55 TO 1956-57 
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INDIAN Hi^ilN 

A formal training program for practical nurses is oondi^ad by 
the Divisicm of Indian Health at training schools located at Allm- 
querque, N. Mex^ and Mount Edgeoumbe, Alaska. Table 27 gives 
the Federal funds obligated alimg wi^ the num^ of students in 
attendance and the number of stall members for the 1956-M and 
1966-67 school years. 
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Once Mch year, Um training s^ool at Phoenix, Arix^ also (XHidocta 
a 6-we^ orientaticm and training course for »nitation aids and sani- 
tarians who are employed at field locations of the Diviairai of Indian 
H^th. Twenty-three students attended the course in Octt^ier 1956. 

Training for the preparaticm of dental technicians and dental 
assistants is offered at the Alaska Native Health School in Alaska 
and at the Burwnr of Indian Affairs IntermounUin School, Brigham 
City, Utah. The Indian boys and girls who (XMnplete this tnining 
are eligible to work with dental <^oers and on dental preventive units 
upon tl^ compl^icm of their traihing. 


ToW« 17 — fEDERAL FUh«>S O^.K3ATED FOR THE TRAIKNNG PRACTKAL 

Nt^ES FOR IhKEAN RESERVATTONT, AF€> NUMBER Of STIN^ENTS Al*€> 
STAFF MEMBOtS IN THE PROGRAMi 19SS-56 AF© 1956-57 
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BXfCATION M HOtmAiS 

At the Public Health Service Hospital, Baltimore, Afd., training in 
medical record library science is offered qualified col lege ~ttudents. 
The course consists of 50 weeks of instruction and practice in medical ^ 
record theory, procedures, and management Formal lectures, indi- 
vidual conferences, laboratory work, and cAher related activities are 
included in this training. Three registered medical record librarians 
as well as several members of the medical record ttaff and the medical • 
staff participate in this program. Quarters and subsistence are made 
available to these students. Forty-seven students have graduated fitun 
the course since it wm organized in 1950. 

Educational opportunitira are made available to patients at the 
Carville, La., lAprosarium. Three teachers are employ^ at a t(^al 
annual salaiy of approximately $14,500 per annum. At present, 
about 60 patients attend classes and receive elementary through high 
school mstructioD, depending upon their needs. Adult education is 
also included in this program. 

Freedman’s Hospital provides clinical training for more than 100 
student nurses enrolled in the Freedman’s Hospital School of Nursing. 
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There are approximately 30 steff members at the hospital employed 
exclusively for the trainm^rogramf 

Expenmtures of Federal funds for these educational programs of 
the Division of H^pitals are not reported in tabular form since 
expenditures for ^ucational purposes are not easily separated from 
the remaining portion of the budget. 

■ puauc HEALTH mVICE lESEAtCH FEUOWSHIPS 

The Public Health Service has established a aeries of fellowships 
for students of various classifications including (1)* predoctoral) 
(2) postdoctoral, (3) special, (4) part-time, and (5) seniot* research 
to encourage promising students and scholars from the United States 
in careers of medical and allied fields. These research fellowship pro- 
grams are supported from funds appropriate by the Congr^ to the 
National Institutes of Health of the Public Health Service. 

Public Health Service research fellowships may carry any one of 
the following designationS| depending upon the Institute or Division 
that provides the funds to support the FeDow : Division of Research 
Grants, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, I^ational 
Cancer Institute, National Institute of Dental Research, National 
Institute of Mental Health, National Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases, and Division of Nursing R|^urce8. 

The research F^ows may undertake their Judies in any qualified 
institution in the United States, including govemmenMll reseaiich 
laboratories, appropriate for the specifip type of training elected by 
the Fellow. Studies may be undertaken at institutions outside the 

, United States only when satisfactory evidence is provided that the 
type or qutdity of training sought cann^ be obtained in t.Ma country. 

. Federal funds expended for research fellowships through the pro- 
grams of the National Institutes of Health for the past 7 years are 
given in column 4 of table 28. 
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TabI* M.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR RESEARO-I FELLOWSHIPS AMD 
^NING WANTS BY THE PUBUC HEALW S^ mfsf TO 


Sobool year 


Tot«l(7n«n) 

l(U3-ra * • — #,181,000 

iSjl2- - I3.81S.000 

tVQIr^.. tm rtrtft 


' EstinuUd. 
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8143, U3.M# 


833.1II.8M 

§§§§§ 

B. 100. 0 

103.3 
141. 3 
143 6 
188 9 

1.747.000 
9; 017.000 

3.133.000 

2.583.000 
. 3;800,000 

38.233.000 

44.843.000 

3985 

488.3 

6.397.000 

8.486.000 


TrainMBblps 
•ad Cralnlnf 
CranU 


•UAU1.M# 

7.414.000 

7.438.000 
10,811.000 

11.051.000 
14, 503; 000 

30.830.000 

38.077.000 


niiUC HEALTH SEIVICE TRAINEISHirS AND TIAININO GRANTS ^ 

In recognition of the critical need for additional personnel weU 
qnalifi^ in matters pertaining to health, the Federal Government 
through the Public Health Service has established two types of train- 
ing awards in order to stimulate subh training : (1) direct traineeslyps 
I'ecommended on a competitive basis by review, boards- of the Public 
Health Service, and paid directly by a monthly Federal check to the 
tramee; and (2) indirect traineeships awarded by a local institution, 
and paid by that institution utilizing funds provided in a training 
grant for this purpose. 

Both types of traineeships are currently awarded for training in the 
fields of air poUution ; cancer, heart, arthritis, and metabolic diseases; 
peurological diseases and blin^ess; and for training of professional 
public health and nursing personnel, the second or indirwt type is 
awarded by the National Institute of Mental Health and by the 
Division of Research Grants in the general health area. Federal.funds 
expended for traineeships and training grants through the programs 
of the Public Health Service for the past 7 yeiyrs are given in column 
6 qf table 28. 

ROBOT A. TAFT SANITARY ENGINEERING COfTER 

Thia center,. withJieadquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, is the unit of 
the Public Health Service w4th primary responsibility for research 
wd'invest%ati<^ in the field of environmental sanitation. In solv- 
ing environmenCn health problems, the center utilizes a wide variety f' 
of s^ialized competencies, including microbiologists, physicists, 
chemists, engineers, and m^cal doctors. ( 
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Training activities covering the fields of community air pollution, 
milk and fpod sanitation, radiological health and water supply, and 
pollution are conducted in the center. These training programs offer 
short courses in the above areas designed to increase the proficiency 
of practicing professional personnel. Courses are conducted both in 
the center a’nd in the various States. Typic^fexamples of courses 
offered in these adbas are Fine Particle Techniques in Air Pollution, 
Control of Air Pollution Sources, Microbiological and Chemical 
Examination of Milk and Dairy Products, Sanitary Engineering 
Aspects of Nuclear Energy, Occupational Radiation Protection, De- 
tection and Control of Radioactive Pollutants in Water, Organic 
Chemicals in Water, and Interference Organisms in Water Supplies. 

The technical training courses are designed for professional per- 
sonnel from State and local health departments, State control agen- 
cies, the Public Health Service, other governmental units, and uni- 
versities. Industrial, representatives who are cooperating with these 
agencies are also eligible to attend. In addition, arrangements are 
made for special training for foreign public health specialists. 

To recognize the growing p>ekcetime applications of nuclear energy, 
the radiological health training is designed to acquaint public health 
workers' with the significance of ionizing radiation, the health 
hazards attendant on its use and existence in the environment, and 
methods of minimizing or protecting against such hazards. 

Table 29 gives the number of fQrmal courses and the number of 
individuals participatin^from 1951-52 through 1957-58. The number 
of individuals instructed in formal courses is reported separately 
for State and local health personnel, foreign personnel, and others. 
Principal groups included in the latter category are institutional 
personnel, » individuals from the staffs of scientific foundations, a 
number from the Defense Department, from other Federal depart- 
ments, and from industry. The participation o:^Federal and in- 
• dustrial personnel is usually incidental to programs organized for 
State and local personnel making ,applicati6ns for a particular course. 

Table 30 reports the Federal funds allotted to this center’s training 
programs for the past 7 years. All figures given in tables 29 and 30 
were provided by the Public Health Service. % 
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Tabit 19.— NUMBER OF FORMAL COURSES OFFERED BY THE ROBERT A. TAFT 
SANITARY ENGINEERING CENTER AND THE NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS 
TAKING THESE COURSES, 1951-52 TO 1957-58 
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TaW« 30.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF 
THE ROBERT A. TAFT SANITARY ENGINEERING CENTER: 1951-52 TO 
1957-58 
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J drfente UBlnln^ which wm not continued beyond June 80, 1067. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY UTILIZATION * 

0 

Congress first recognized the value of making surplus property 
available to educational institutions in the United States following 
Wftrld War I through the enactment of a law in 1919 which author- 
ized the Secretary of War **under such regulation as he may prescribe, 
to sell at 16 per centum^ of their cost to trade, technical, and public 
schools and universities, and other recognized educational institutions, 
upon application in writing, such marine tools as are suitable for 
their use which are now owned by the tjnited States of ,&merica and 
are under the control of the War Department and are not needed for 
Government purposes.” 

Other public laws pertaining to surplus properly utilization were 
approved in 1927 and 1928 but it was not until 1944, when World 
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War II was drawing to a cloes, that the Surplns Property Act was 
approved for the purpose of setting up a more orderly procedure to 
dispose of the huge stockpiles of property no longer necessary for 
defense and to make them available for donation to education. 

Several of these earlier laws were repealed by the enactment of 
Public Law 162 on June 30, 1949, Eighty -first Congress, which was 
known as the “Federal Property ‘|end Ad^nistrative Services Act of 
1949.” Today all Federal legislktion pertaining to the disposal of 
domestic Federal surplus property is found under title II, section 
208, entitled “Disposal of Surplus Property” and three other later 


enactments identified below : # 

Oo%frtn Putffc iMWi S*sctti 

Eighty-firat 162 1949 

Eighty-first 754 1980 

Eighty-foxirth 81 1966 *' 

Eighty-fourth 665 1966 


suanus personal property 

Following the Korean War, Congress emphasized housecleaning 
activities on th6 part of the various Fi^eral departments designed 
to clear ^e government inventories of stockpiles of obsolete equip- 
y ment, supplies, and g^perty • surplus to the needs of the existing 
Federal establishments. Accordingly, this program greatly increased 
the amount of siuplus 'personal property available for donation to 
public health and Mucational institidions. 

In 1966, Congress enacted Public Law 61 which aqs6nded the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act to pro’Hde for 
the donation of certain classifications of property in the Defense 
Department which had recently been made fkondonable by virtue of 
' their being ^acqd in “ttock-fund” accounts. Then in 1966, Congress 
enacted Pubn^c Law 665 which amended ‘Public Law 152, Eighty-first 
Congress, to provide for donations of Federal surplus personal prop- 
erty for civil defense purposes. ■ ■ 

Federal personal property must be made available, for allocation 
and donaticm to nonprofit tax-exempt school systems, colleges, uni- 
versities, hospitals, clinics, m^cal institutions, health centers, and 
* to tax-supported school systems before it cw be offered for sale to 
the general public. Surplus personal property may < also be donated 
to eligible civil defense units in the various States established pifr- ' 
Buant to State law'. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare^ 
under autfiority of the Federal Property and .Administrative Services 
Act of" 1949, as amended^ is lefjponsfble^for allocating Federal Sur- 
plus property for health and educational purposes. Also, pursuant 


. 
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to dele^tion from the Federal^ Civil Defense Administrator, the 
Department of Health, Eklucation, and Welfare allocates surplus 
personal property to the various States for civil defense purposes. 

Items for donation are classified as surplus personal property as 
they become surplus to the needs of the Federal Government because 
of oversupply, obsolescence, and the ever-changing requirements of 
the military, political, and international situations. There is hardly 
an item thBt would normally be procured by public health, educational 
instituticms, or civil defense units which has not been available in 
some measure for donation to these eligible instituUons through the 
surplus property donation program. 

Approximately 86 percent of the supplies made available as Sur- 
plus property have ■ originated in the military agencies within the 
Department of Defense. Items declared surplus may be new and 
appropriate in every way for use in a school or hospital, but surplus 
to the needs of the military. Also, used equipment may fall below 
the performance standards required by the military, but still, retain 
utilization value in whole or in part for use within a school, medical 
institution, or civil defense unit. 

Property determined by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to be usable and necessary for educational, public health, 
or civil defense purposes is allocated to the established StaU ogencieB 
for BwrphtB property for donation to eligible institutions within the 
respective States. At present, there is a duly recognized State agency 
for surplus property in each State, Territory, and outlying part of 
the Umted States. r ' ’ ' ^ , 

During the years immediately foUowi^ World War II, tremendous " 
quantities of surplusesi were transferred by donation to ^hools. The 
outbreak of the Korean hostilities,' however, caused the Government 
to re-evaluate pipperties normally determined to be surplus add to 
utilize F ederal proper^ to a maximum. This Korean situation caused 
both the quantity and the quality of surplus proper!^ suitable for 
donation to be reduced markedly. Concentrated efforts were made by 
the military departments, in cooperation with the Department of 
Health, Education, a^d Welfare, and the State agencies for surplus 
property, to recapture or recover for use in the defense effort us^le 
items of previously donated property.’ Special programs of reposses- 
sion organized. Funds to finance the recapture of property were 
made svailab^efto the Depajptment of Health, Educatitm, and Welfare 
by thQ Department of Defense. As a result of these programs, ap- 
Droximstely $6 millioa of machine tools and $2 million of .miscel- 
laneous items of persona] property were recovered from educational 
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institutions and State agency warehouses for utilization in the ^oi^an 
defensiye effort. / 

Increased amounts of donable probity were transferred during 
the years from 1953 to 1967. However, as a result of a Department 
^of Efefense regulation early in 1954, some classifications of property 
were transferred to special stock fund accounts in which the items 
were required to be sold. Consequently, much property was not 
available for donation for public health and educational purposes. 
Then in 1955, Congress enacted Public Law 61 which specifically 
included these special account items as donable pr<^rty. Under this 
law, increa^d quantities of donable property became available, for 
donation so that more than $200 million of Federal surplus personal 
property per year has been donated during the past two fiscal years. 

.Table 3i shows the acquisition value of surplus personal property 
donated to health and educational institutions for each aihool year 
from 1947-48 to^956-57. As indicated in column 6, the first allocation 
to civil defense organizations was not made until October 1956. 
Columns 4, 5, and 6 in table 31 indicate the estimated percents of 
proportions allotted to health institutions, educational institutions, 
and to civil defense units. Table 32 gives the detailed figures showing 
the acquisition value of surplus donable personal property allocated 
by States for the 1955-56 school year. Detailed figures on the amounts 
granted during the 1956-57 schoo^ year are shown in column 10 of 
summary table 4. \ 

TaH« 31.— ACQUISITION VALUE OF DONABLE PERSONAL PROPERTY 
ALLOCATED TO HEALTH AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, AND OVIL 
DEFENSE UNITS: 1947-48 TO 1956-57 
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TabUat.— ACQUISITION COSTS OF DONATE PERSONAL PROPERTY AL- 

educational and health inShtutions in the states 

AND TERRITORlESi 195S-56 ® 
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sutnus lEAL MOKITY 

Congressional enactments have authorized the s^le or lease of real 
property to educational institutions if an important need exists. Such 
property may vary from largo, instaUaf.iohs that are complete with 
buildings ^d all utilities to single, buildings or small areas of land 
with or without improvements.^ In addition to buildings, sewa^ 
disposal plants, electrical pr Water distribution systems, fencing, 
bleachers, heating plitflts, and other improvemahta-may be purchased 
■ for removal from thil site and for educational use. 

TraMfers of real property are made to schools with restrictions 
requiring educational utilizatiog^ varying from 5 to 20 years. The 
fair value of the property at the time of transfer is paid by these 
institutions partly iir cash and partly in public benefits which ^nie 
throfigh the utilization. ,, Public benefits are predetermined by the 
program use and may justify a fuD 100 percent discount. To encourage 
capital outlays and the development of property by institutions, 
schools are afforded the right to abrogate restriction 3 in their condi- 
tional tiUe requiring educational use. This is ftccomplisliea through 
the payment of any unearned portion of the public benefit hllowanqe 
gTMted on A pe^nt^ of fair value accrued for each 12 months of 
utilization for educa^on purposes. 

The SuipluB Real Bjmperty IJtilizatimi Division is responsil^e not 
only for disposing of ^iplos property for school, classroom, or 
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other educational purpose but also for the periodic approval of 
the program of utilization of transferred property, for the retransfer 
of property to other educational claimants, for authorizing <^er 
disposals by a transferee, and for changing the terms, conditions, 
and limitations in a transfer instrument when conditions warrant. 

According to table 38, a total of 67,&60 acres and 22,979 buildings 
were trans|eiTed to educational institutions over a period of 10 years. 
A total of $389,681,642 has been expended by the Federal Govern- 
ment in acquiring and developing properties which were later trans- 
ferred to educational institutions. At the time of the transfers, fair 
value for this property was $87,352,611. 

Acquisition costs and fair values of surplus real property are li^ed 
for the 1956-66 aijd 1956-57 school years in table 34. Numbers of 
acres and buildings are also given State by State for the educational 
institutions. 
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Table 33.— FEDERAL SURf|^,4gM PROPERTY TRANSFERRED TO ALL 
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VALUE OF FEDERAL SURPLUS 

allotted to education and health institutions 

IN THE STATES AND TERRHORIESi 1955-56 AND 1956-57 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Cooperation with the States on the rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons and their return to civil employment was provided in a public 
law approved by Congress in 1920. Federal appropriations were 
allotted to the States on the basis of total population. In order to 
receive its share of the Federal fun^ds, each State was required to 
appropriate at least an equal amount of State money for^ the program 
of vocational rehabilitation. 

In 1943, the Barden -LaFollette Act was pa^ed. Tliis act expanded 
the scope of the program and changpd the me^od of financing the 
«rvice. States were reimbursed for 100 percent of necessary ex- 
■j||nditure3 in accordance with the approved “State Plan” for ad- 
m^istration, guidance, and placement and 50 percent of the cost of 
the other services enumerated in the act. These other services included 
medical examination, sutgical and therapeutic treatments, hc^pitali- 
zation, prosthetic appliances, transportetion, occupational tools ai^ 
licenses, training, and maintenance. Me<iical and psychiatric ex- 
aminations to determine eligibility for service and vocational guid- 
ance, training, and placement are available at no cost to the disabled. 
Other rehabilitation services are provided without cost where eco- 
nomic need of the individual has been established. 

Amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act were enacted 
in August 1954 through the passage of Public Law 565, Eighty-third 
Congress. The amendments provided in this new law are designed 
to stimulate and aid in maintaining a great expansion of vocational 
rehabilitation services throughout the Nation. The act establishes a 
stronger and more flexible financial structure and improved admini- 
stration of the combined State-Federal program. It contains many 
new and lar-reaching provisions designed to provide more and better 
services to a greater number of our handicapped citizens. 

The scope of vocational rehabilitation services 'was broadened to 
include the establishmpnt of rehabilitation facilities and workshops 
and to extend the coverage of State agency-managed business enter- 
prise programs to the severely disabled other than the blind. A 
number of other changes were made to incre^ the kinds of vocational 
rehabilitation services available, and the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
was amended to increase oppor^miti^ for licensed blind vending- 
stand operators. 

Allotments tmder section 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
are used for support of basic vocational rehabilitation services. Fed- 
eral funds for the support prqgram pue allotted to the States on the 
basis of population weighted by per capita income, with provisioD 
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for a “floor” to insure that no SUte’s allotment is leas than the 1954 
level of operation. In order to earn the “floor,” State funds must 
equal 1954 State funds. The of the support allotment is earned 
at rates related to the fiscal capacity of the State. After 1969, the 
matching requirements for the “floor” are to be adjusted 26 percent a 
y^ar so that by 1963 the entire support allotment will be earned at 
rates related to the fiscal capacity of tlie State. 

Allotments under section 3 of the act are available to States for 
|)rojects which they may initiate for the purpose of 'extending and 
improving their vocational rehabilitation services. The funds are 
allotted on the basis of relative State populations and must, be matched 
on a 75-26 F^eral-Stat|^ ratio. 

Federal funds are avmlable under section 4 (a) (1) of the act t^ 
Stat^ and nonprofit organisations for special research and demon- 
stration projects and projects for the establishment of special facili- 
ties and services, which give promisp of making a substantial contri- 
bution to the solution of vocational rehabilitation problems common 
to all or ^veral States. There is no allotment of th^ funds to the 
States, grants being made oman individual project basis. A National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation was established by the 
1054 amendments and recommends action on special project applica- 
tions under this section of the act. 

^ Federal fimds were available under section 4 (a) (2) of the act to 
States and nonprofit organizations for projects which-would expand 
State vocational rehabilitation programs. Tliere were, likewise, no ^ 
allotments to States under this subiction and grants were made on 
an individual project basis. Authority for making grants under fhia 
subsection expired June 30, 1957. 

Section 4 o^ the act also authorizes grants to pay part of the cost of 
traineeships. Direct Federal participation in short-term training and 
instruction in technical matters relating to vocational rehabilitation 
is authorized' under section 7 of the act. Section 7 permits the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of research fellowship® and traineeships 
and the payment of the necessai^ stiptends and allowances. ' 
Approximately 20 percent of the total funds made available for 
support of vbcational rehabilitation servicqj^ is used to purchase edu- 
cation and training for the disabled individuals. The remaining 80 
percent is used for ot^r vocational rehabilitation services, including 
medical services, the establishment of rehabilitation facilities and ' 
workshops, and administration of the program. These proportions 
would, of course, vary frcan State to State. 
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Stat«8 actually operate the programs for vocational rehabilitation. 

The State agency responsible for administering the pix^^ram is either 
the State Board for Vocational Education or a State rehabilitation 
agency, which i.s primarily^ concern^ with vocational rehabilitation, 
except where there is a separate agency for the rehabilitation of the 
blind- In 87 States the program for the rehabilitation of tlie blind 
is administered by tlie State blind commission or the State agency, 
usually Ipcated in the State welfare department, which provide® 
assi^ance or wrvices to the adult blind. 

Affiistance to the States is provided by tlie Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation through the rendering of technical and prof^ional 
assistance, the development of ^andards, the making of studies, 
demonstration and reports, the dissemination of information so 
obtained, and the provision of short-term training and instruction in 
technical matters relating to vocatiorfal rehabilitation service. 

NuniWer of persons rehabilitated and Federal funds expended dur- 
ing the pa^. 10 years are shown in table 85. The amounts by S^tea 
and Territori^ for tlie 1956-67 school year are given in column^S of A 
table 4. In addition to the amount shown in table 4, ^,938,076 is 
provided for “traine<^iil».” Figures estimated for the 1957-58 school 
year are listed in table 36, along with the figure for “trainetships,” 
These have reference to grants to universiti^ and other in^itutions 
for traine^hip^ to increase tlie ne^ed in the expanded voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs atthorized under the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act. 


ToW« 35 .— ,CX PERSONS REHAWUTATED AND FEDERAL FUNDS 
EXPENDED FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 1949-49 TO 1957-58 
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Chapter Hi 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

AG RICULTURE in the United Statues has developed into the 
most eflicient farm program in the world. Early in the history 
of America, 9 working persons out of 10 were in farming, and the 
average farmer produced enough food and fiber for himself and c3 
others. Today, 1 working person in 10 is in farming, and he is able 
to produce enough food and fiber for himself and 20 others. This 
achievement is an outgrowdh of programs of educational and infor- 
mational services which have conveyed to farmers the significant 
findings of research in agriculture. 

The Department of Agriculture has conducted liumeroms programs 
in this affort to increase the efficiency of American farms. At the 
present time, informational and edvicational services are provided by 
the Department in relation to specific programs, such as ; Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service, Agricuitural Marketing Service, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, Commodity Stabilization Program, Farmer 
Cooperative Service, Farmers’ Home Administration, Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, Rural Development Program, Rural Electrification, 
and Soil Conservation Service. 

DeUiled descriptions of programs dealing with aducation or re- 
lating to educational institutions are reported in this bulletin for 
four specific programs in the Department of Agriculture, including; 
(1) State Apicultural Experiment Stations, (2) Agricultural Ex- 
teiaion Services, (.3) Revenue from National Forests, and (4) School 
Lunch Services. These programs required expenditures of approxi- 
mately $399 million for the 1956-57 school year, as indicated in table 
8 of chapter I. 

In addition to these educational ^rvices, the Department of Agri- 
culture conducts several other activities in education. One of th^, 
the United States Department of Agriculture Graduate School, lo- 
78 ^ 
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oated m Washington, D. C., senes about 7,000 part-time students 
I lls school uses facilities of the 'Departn^nt of A«kulttre“^ 
otherwise It is almost self-supporting, and does not reqifre the apprl 
priation of any significant amount of Federal money. 

A>3«ICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 

The Smith-Uver Act of May 8, 1914, was the first legislation that 

ndtrr«rtir'*™“r work betw»n the a^i- 

Wiclu» T “ Department^f 

. griculture. However, it was not until the 1914-15 school year that 

funds were appropriated aud this act went into actual operX 

lIlU l /fT" the Smith- 

. ver Act of May 8, 1914, to consolidate it with the 9 other acta 

simplified administration, 
and .Tr? the Congress deemed necessary 

to thT^f f T ^ f apportioning Federal funds 

to the bta^. In the year 1955-56 the funds previously appropriated 
for extensmn work under provisions of the clrke-Mck^^ 

la financed from appropriations under the Smith-Lever Act as 
amended. lunds appropriated under this act, as amended June’ 26 
1953, amount to $49^,000 for the 1957-58 school yea/ D^JiS 
information concerning these former acts which were consolidated 

Appropriations for educational work in marketing were authorized 

IhltlZF Zrl Marketing Act of 1946. These funds, excepll^ 
hat portion used for contracts, are allotted to the States on the basis 
of s^ific project proposals which must be approved by the Depart 
ment, and must be matched in full by non-Federal funds The appro- 
priations for 1956-57 and 1957-68 were $1,495,000 each year 
Amounts allotted during the pa.st 10 years for cooperative extension 

the total 

^ot^t for these programs are evident in this table. amounts 
R^ted to the States and Territories for the 1967-68 school year are 
in table 38. Similar figure for the 1966-67 school /ear are 
shown m column 4 of summary table 6 in chapter I. In addition to 
he ^ount slmwn m table 6 for 1966-67, $164^40 was provided for 
si^'work"^ Marketing Act regional contracts in cooperative exten- 

reported that matching funds, plus 

milhon a^ these extension programs amounted to $69 

illion and $77 million for the 1966-67 and 1967-68 school years, 
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respect i%'ely. This indicates that non-FederRl funds u^d by the Stetea 
for this program for the school year 1958 amounts to about 60 percent 
of tlie total. * 


TobI* 37.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION WORKi 1948-49 TO 1957-58 
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Table 38.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES 
FOR COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORKi 1957-58 
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REVENUE FROM NATIONAL FORESTS 

Most of the fmtds that are allocated tD the States for educational 
pur{>oses are appropriated by Congre^ from available general 
revenues. However, revenues from national forests pepre^nt at least 
one instance where an earmarked source is used and the amounts 
granted am definitely related to the amounts collected. These reve- 
nues are sniall in proportion to other funds used for. public education, 
hut in a few States they are significant and thej' are growing rapidly 
iiiider the management of the Forest Sendee. This growth i.s evident 
m columns 2 and 3 of table 39. 

The allocation of a portion of the revenue from national forests 
started in 190< when Cong^ss enacted a law that provided for the 
payment of 10 permnt of hll monies deriveti from grazing, timber, 
rentals, and other rights and uses of national forests, to the State or 
Territory in which the resene is located. In 1908 a substitute law 
was enacted which raised this to 25 percenL ITiese funds are to be 
expended as the legislatures in the Stat^ or Territories may prescribe 
for the benefit of public schools and public roads in the specific 
counties in which the national forests are located. 

The funds collected by the h orest Seiwice in one school year are 
available for allocation to the States the following school year. 
Receipts from national forests were collect^ in the 40 States, Alaska, 


TobU 39.— FEDERAL FUNDS FOR ROADS AND SCHOOLS COLLECTED 
DURING THE RECEDING SCHCXM. YEARS FR<>^ NATIONAL FOREST 
RENTALS AND DISTRIBUTED FROM 1948-49 TO 1957-58 
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and Puerto Kico listotl in tAhle 40. Funds reported in tJxis tAble 
represent 25 j>ercent of total colleetious. These amounts, collected 
during the preceding years, are for distributiort to the States for the 
1956-57 and 1957-5H school years, as indicated in the table. Together 
5 States, including California, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, receive almut 77 [xircent of the total available for all the 
States from national fort'sts. The Federal offices do not have inforrtia- 
tion regarding the ajijKirtiomnent of fiind.s between roads and schtxvls 
made by the various State legislatures. 

Funds such as are n'jxirted in column 4 of table <59 are included in 
column 4 of summary talile 8 even though information regarding the 
exact, amomits allotted for sc-luxils is not available. It is understocd 
that a substantial amount of the $28,490,;I43 for 1956-67 given in 
column 4 of table 40 was made available for school purpixies by the 
legislatures of the States, and that the remaining {xirtions were used 
for the benefit of public roads. Data n'ported m the tables on the 
revenues from national forests were supplied by the Forest Service 
of the Unitod States Depart.^nt of Agriculture. 

SCHOOL LANDS IN NATIONAL K>IEns 

The enabling acts for Arizona and New Mexico provide that the 
title to the lands granted for their common .schools, if hx*ated within 
national forests, shall not l>e vested in the States until such- lands are 
restored to the public domain. Therefore, any income from such 
school lands is received by the Federal Government rather than by 
these States. As a matter of justice the act then provides for the 
transfer of such re<»ipts to these 2 States by the following provision: 

A earn bwtring the same relation to the total yearly Income of all national 
foreats within each State as the area of school lands within such foreata 
bears to the total ar^ of the forMt is paid to the State for ita common 
acboola. 

Federal funds for schools which have been paid to Arizona and 
New Mexico from 1948-49 to 1957-58 from the income on school lands 
located in national forests in these 2 States are included in column 6 
of table 39. This table indicates that the amounts distributed increas^l 
steadily from $57,096 in 1948-49 to a peak of $131,688 in 1952-53. 
Since that time, the annual amounts have been slightly loarer. Col- 
lections for 1 year are available for distribution to Arizona and New 
Mexico during the following year. 
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REVEhTUES FROM SUBMARGINAL LANDS 

The Bankhead -Jon«>a Farm Tenant Act of July 22, 1937, authorizes 
and directs the SocretAry of Agriculture in title III to develop a 
program of land conservation and land utilization. The act states 
that as soon as practicable after tlie end of each calendar year, the 
Secretary shall pay to the counties in wliidi any such land is held by 
the Secretary, 25 [Kucent of the net nncnues nMX'ived by the Sw rt’lary 
from the use of the land during such year. In m.stAmos where the 
land is situated in more than one county, the j^mouiit to l>e paid shall 
be dividetl equitably among the respective countiea. Paymejits are 
made to counties on tho condition that they are used for road or scJiotd 
purjKieses, or Ixith. Amounts listed in table 41 were collected in the 
prec<Mling ycArs and distributed to the States in the years indicated. 
The total amount for 1956 57 rejairfed in this table is included in 
column 4 of summary table 8 even though information is tkA, available 
concerning the exact amount that was allocate to school purpwes 
by the legislature of the Stat^ 



ToW* 41 .—FEDERAL PAYMENTS [TO COUNBB IN THE VARIOLA STATES 
FROM COLLECTIONS RECEIVED THE PRECEDING CALENDAR YEAR FCMl 
RENTAL SUBMARCaNAL LANDS. AND WSTRIBUTED FOR ROADS AND 
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SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

TTie School Lunch Program in the Department of Agriculture was 
initiated under Public Law 320 approved in 1935 by the Seventy- 
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depabtmext of agriculture g5 

fourth CongroRH a« one mcthcHl of providing an expanding ruR^rket for 
agricultural comnuxiitiea during the depreieion. School lunohe \9 m’re 
not mentioned specifically, buf section S*2 of this act did provide for 
un annual appropriation to tJie Secretary of Agriculture, equal to 
:iU percent of the gr«« iva-oilits from duties collet:ted under custom 
laws, to be umi for fleven^t 4 .mi one of which wa.s — 

To «jctiur»*« tUe dooiewtlr wiuiumptlon of bucIj t'ouiaiiKlIUt*)* or prtHluct* 
bj dlTi-rtlng tLenj hr the jwyiueiit of [>t-neflu or iDtlcnmltlf* <ir hv other 
ni(«na from the normal chaniiel# of or rtimmerr-e or by Iro n*a*lng 

Uieir oUpiatlon iliroa^h ticDeflU. ln|ciuulUrt. donations, ar by other tpeana. 
among perwina In lowdnctane grouf*. 

As one of the activitiea finanwHl under section 32, tlie Department 
cf Agriculture purchased surplus footi comnuKiities for distribution 
to nonprofit schixil lunch pnograma, charitable mstitutiona, and 
families rt^eiving welfare aj«istanoe. 'Die Schivol Milk Program, 
aslablished in IWO, and the Indemnity Plan, enacted in 11H3, were 
also financiM^, l>y funds made available to the I>epartment of Agri- 
culture under the same m'tion, I>escription8 of these programs will 
lie found in F edejsil F und^ for AVucofioti, 1054 56 and 1955 56, 
Hidletin 1956, No. 6, issued by the OtEi^ of Fklucation. 

NAHONAl fCMOCa LUNCH ACT 

Public laiw 396, known as the Kational School Lunch Act, was 
approved by tlie Seventy ninth Congress in June 1946. The purjxse 
of the act was — 

To aaf^uard the licflth and well-being of the NaUon’a children and to 
wicoorage the domeatlc conaumptlon of nutrttlona agricultural mmraodltlM 
and other food, by aadatlng the Rtalee. through grantadn^id and other 
mMna In providing an adequate aupplj of foode and other facllltlm for the 
eatabllahiDMit, maintenance, operation, and ex|MD^un of nonprofit acbool 
lunch programa. 

Each State educational agency^ in accordance with the' act, received 
.an apportionment of funds ba^d upon the number of children from 
5 to 17 years of age and upon variations in the per capita income, and ’ 
disbursed th^ funds to schoola' for school lunch services. The 
formula provfided in the act operates td allocate proportionately larger 
amounts of money to the financially weaker Stat-w. This accomplishes 
some equalization. An exception to this method of distribution is y 
nc^ed for funds allocated directly to the school lunch prc^yams in 
private schmls where State laws or court decisions do n<^ permit the 
State c^ce to make {Hiymenta to private schools. 

Federal funds to the extent of $6ft6, 121,279 have beeh allotted in 
accordance wiUi the provisions of the NiU^ional School Lunch Act for 
the period of 10 years from 1947-48 to 1956-57, inclusive. Annual 
amounts are li^^i in column 4 of table 42. > 
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TobI# 48 — FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED AND ESTIMATED VALUE Of COM- 
MOOITIES DISTRIBUTED FOR THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM. 1947-48 
TO 1956-57 
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The National School Lunch Act authorirea the purchase and dis- 
tribution of foods to schools, as well as tlie distribution of funds. 
This distribution of foods includes surplus foods ac^quired under price 
support and surplus, renioval operations as well as foods purchaswl 
specifically for tlie school liHich pn)gram under the authority of 
section 6 of the act Under this combined authorization, ^e ' total 
value of all commodities distributed to the schools for the years from 
1M7-48 to 1956-67, inclusue, is $726,119,931 as shown in column 6 
of table 4^ Details regarding Federal assistance to school lunches, 
in addition to those given in tables 6, 42, and 43 can be obtained from 
the United States D^artment of Agriculture. . 
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ToW. 43.-FEDERAL ASSIST A N« TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES FOR 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, 1955-56 
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SKCIAL MILK NOORAM 

This program for providing assistance in the form of reimburse- 
ment payments to elementary and secondary schools -was originally 
authorized by the Agricultural Act of 1954. The legislation provided 
that^ — 

Banning September 1, 1^, and ending June 30. 1956, not to exceed 
$60,000,000 annually of funds of the CKjmmodlty Credit C-orporatlon shall be 
used to Increase consumption of fluid mUk by children In nonprofit schools 
of high school grade and under. 

The program is now operated under Public Law 752, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, Secend Session, which extended the program through 
June 30, 1958, increased the annual authorization to $75 million, and 
extended eligibility to nonprofit nur^ry schools, child-care institu- 
tions, settlement hou^, summer camps, and similar nonprofit insti- 
tutions devoted to the care and training of childen. In reporting 
this bill, the House Committee on Agriculture stated that “Tlie Com- 
mittee re-emphasizea that the basic objectives of the Special Milk Pro- 
gram is to expand the consumption of milk by children of school age.” 

Maximum amounts that may be paid to participating schools and 
child-care institutions have been established by the Department of 
Agriculture. Schools ser^g Type A or B meals under the l^ational 
School Lunch Program may receive up to 4 cents reimbursement for 
each half pint served in excess of the first half pint in a Type A or 
B lunch. All other schools and child-care institutions may receive 
up to 8 cents reimbur^ment for each half pint served. 

In schools or institutions where milk is sold to chDdren as a sepa- 
rately priced item, the reimbursement payment, except for a small 
handling charge, must be used to reduce the price of milk to children. 
Generally, the price paid by children is not more than 3 or 4 cents 
per half pint, and the school handling cost is usually 1 cent or 1^ per 
half pint In schools and child-care institutions where milk is not 
sold as a separately priced item, the amount of assistance is measured 
by the cost of the extra milk served over and above that normally 
consumed before entering the program. 

Like the School launch Program, the Special Milk Program is 
administered by State departments of education in all public schools. 
These State offices also administer the program for nonprofit private 
schools, except where the State educational agenci^ canned legally 
disburse funds to nonprofit private schools. In such States, the Agri- 
cultural Marketing ^rvice admini^rs the programs directly in 
nonprofit private schools through a system of five area offices. The 
Special Milk Program is administered in child-care in^itutions Iqr 
various State agencies and by the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
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Table, 44 indicates that the total reimbureement during 1965-56 
was $45 ,840, OCX). Tables 5 and 42 report a total reimburaement of about 
$61,032,000 during 1956-67. Final figures for the 1956-57 school year 
also indicate that during March 1957, which, was the peak month, 
71,239 public and nonprofit private schools and child-care institutions 
were participating in the Special Milk Program, and served approxi- 
mately 1.75 billion half pints of milk. * 


ToWf 44— ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES OF FEDERAL! FUNDS IN THE PRO- 
GRAM TO INCREASE CONSUMPTION OF FLUID MILK: 1955-56 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

Since 1888, Federal aid has been available for the operation of State 
agricultural experiment ^tions. These stations are operated chiefly 
as units of the land-grant colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. 
Federal funds have been provided by several congressional acts, the 
earli^ of which was approved in 1887, and the most recent one in 
1955. The first three enactments provided flat grants to the States 
and were approved in 1887, 1906, and 1926. Additional Federal aiii, 
in exc^ of the annual flat grants totaling ^,000 per State approved 
prior to 1935, has been allocated for the most part on a matching basis. 

FfCmAl MANTt-IN-AID 

The Federal legislation authorising appropriations for conduct of 
agricultural research at State agricultural experiment stations is the 
Hatch Act, as amended, of August 11, 1966. This l^islation consoli- 
dated the following programs which were separately authorised: 
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Hatch Act of 1887, Adams Act of 1J106, Purnell Act of 1925, 
Bankhead- Joneg. Act of 1935, and the amendment to the Bankhead - 
Jones Act of 1946. In addition the Hatch Act, as amended, super- 
sedes a number of enactments extending the benefits of the Hatch, 
Adams, and Purnell Acts to Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Seq^ion 2 of the Hatch Act, as amended, states that — ■ 

It la further the i»ollcy of the CongTMfl to promote the efflclent produc- 
tion, marketing, dlstribation, and* ntlllsatloD of products of the farm as 
essential to the h^lth and welfare of onr people and to promote a sound 
and prosperous agriculture and rural life as indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of maximum employment and national prosperity and security. It Is 
also the Intent of Gongrera to assure agriculture a position In research equal 
to that of Industry, which will aid in maintaining an equitable balance 
between agrlcnlture and other segments of our economy. It aball be the 
object and duty of the State agricultural experiment atatlona through the 
expenditure of the appropriations hereinafter authorised to conduct original 
and other research^ Inxestlgatlons, and experiments bearing directly on 
and contribntlng to the Mtabltshment and maintenance of a permanent and 
effectlTe agrlcnltnral Industry of the United States, Inclnding researches 
baric to the problema of agrlcnltnre in Ita bn^d^ aspects, and snch inrestl- 
gatlona aa hare for their pnrpwe the dexelopment and Improvement of the 
rural home and mral life and the maxtmam contribution by agriculture to 
the welfare of the consumer, as may be de^ed adrisable, haring due regard 
for the varying conditions and needs of the r^ipectlve States. 

The 1955 legislation prescribes that the amount any State may be ^ 
^ntitled to receive in any year for conduct of agricultural research 
shall be the amount received in fiscal year 1955, plus each additional 
amounts as each State may be authorized to receive under the formula 
contained in the act. Under this formula any amounts in addition to 
those made available in 1965 are distributed as follows: 

20 percent of -Uye total, allotted equally to ^ch State, tncludlug Alaska, 
Hawaii, a^d Puerto Rico. 

26 percent allotted on the baris of relative mral population. 

28 perqsmt allotted on the basis of relative farm population. 

All of this 72 percent must be matched in full from funds of non- 
Federal origin. 

Twenty-five percent of any amount in addition to the funds avail- 
able in 1955 is establish^ as an addition to the R^|fional Research 
Fund. These moneys are allotted on the basis of research proposals 
for regional research projects which must be cooperative between at 
least two State stations. Allotments under this fimd based upon 
reconunendations of a committee of nine persons established by law 
to represent the Stkte agricultural experiment stations. This fund is 
not distributed on the basis of any pr^ribed formula and th^ funds 
need not be matched by the States. The remaining 8 percent does not 
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^ have to be matched and is available to the Department of Agriculture 
for administration of the funds allotted to the States. During the 

1956>57 fiscal year, the Regional Research Fund amounted to 
$5,387,500. 

Detailed amounts allotted to the individual States and Territories 
during the 1956-57 fiscal year are given in column 3 of the summary 
table 5 of chapter I. Federal funds allotted from the various acts 
from 194849 through 1957-58 are shown in table 45. Detailed allot- 
ments by States for the 1957-58 school year are presented in table 46. 
-Vmounts shown m these tables cover only the amounts distributed to 
the States and Territories by formula. During the 1957-58 school 
year, the largest, allotment to any State was made to Texas, with a 
total of $93(,92i. The smallest allotment was received by Nevada in 
the amount of $191,68*1. Fimds made available to the States from the 
Regional Research Fund are excluded from the tables. 

In addition to the funds allotted to the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations under the Jfatch Act, as amended, the States receive 
allotments from funds authorized by the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1946. Funds made available to the State agricultural experiment 
Nations under this legislation must be used for agricultural marketing 
re^arch. Unlike the funds provided under the Hatch Act, as amended, 
thes funds are made av ailable on the basis of specific project proposals 
which must be approved by the Department of Agriculture. Payments 
under this authorization must be match^ in full by non-Federal 
funds on a projf^t basis. In both the 1956-57 and 1957-58 school years, 
the State agricultural experiment stations were allotted $500,000 from 
these funds for marketing research as shown in table 3 for 1956-57, 
Since these moneys are not alloted by formula they are not included 
in tables 5, 45, and 46. 


ToWt 45.-FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 194S-49 TO 1957-58 
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TabI* 46— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES 
FOR AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATlONSi 1957-58 
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Chapter IV 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

T he DEPAKTMENT of commerce offers several programs 
of Question and training as a means of serving the c 5 ommercial 
mter^ts of the F^eral Government. Five of the major programs in 
education are describe here. These include Aviation Education, 
Census Training Program for Foreign Technicians, the Federal 
Merchant Marine School and the State Marine Schools of the Mari- 
time Administration, Meteorological Education and Training, and the 
National Bureau of Standards Oiaduate School. 

AVIATION EDUCATION 

The Cjyil Aeronautics Administration of the Department of Com- 
merc^has r^jwnsibility for fcjstering and developing civil aviation. 
An important phase of this work is advanced through many activities 
which might be classified under air-age education. Under thia pro- 
gram, materials for air-age education are offered to elementary and 
secondary schools so that they might provide direct instruction con- 
cerning aviation and offer opportunities for including facts having 
air- age significance in subjects such as geography, health, ^fety, 
history, mathematics, and the physical science The Federal purpose 
in encouraging aviation education is to develop aiv-^;e underhand - 
ings in the young people of the Naticm, and to acquaint them with 
career opportuniti^ in aviation. 

Under this program, the Department of Commerce also provide 
aviation education for rtudents in tiie Unit^ States and for techni- 
cians fr(»n other (M)untne8. The pre^rams for the technicians from 
Qihar countriM are planned for the further deimlo{unent of techni- 
cally underdeveloped arma. 

AVIATKIN nUUMNO OP POOtON NATIONAU 

Authmnty of Uie Civil Aeronautics Administration to provide train- 
ing for foreign natfbnals is included in Public Law 402, Eightieth 
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Congress, which authoriz(Ss an educational exchange program; Public 
Law 647, Eightieth Congress, wliich is known os the International 
Aviation Facilities Act; and Public Law 535, Eighty-first Congress, 
which is known as the Foreign Economic Assistance Act. 

The Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950 declares that it is 
the policy of the Unit4Ml States to aid the peoples of economically 
underdeveloped areas to develop tlieir resourros and improve their 
working and living conditions l>y encouraging the exchange of t«*h- 
nic^al knowledge and skills and by promoting the flow of investment 
capital to countries in wliich such technical assistance and CApital can 
effectively contribute to raising standards of living, creating new | 
sources of wealth, increasing pnaluctivity, and expanding purchasing I 
pK)wer. 

Under this assistance program, seltK-ted foreign nationals come to 
the United States for training in various fields of aviation. Some of 
the fields of specialization are; Administration of civil aviation; air 
port management, design, construction, and engineering; aircraft 
airworthiness inspection; airline maintenance management, traffic, 
and sales; air traffic control; aeronautical communication; aviation 
law and medicine; aircraft dispatching; aviation mechanics; flight 
operations; maintenance and installation of air navigation aids equip 
ment; accident investigation; and aeronautical engineering. 

Several programs in thes^ fields of specializat^ are sponsorwJ by 
the International Cooperation Administration^ijie Department of 
State, and the Civil Aeronautics Administration. As a participating 
agency in technical assistance programs, the Civil Aeronauti<s 
Administration has provided or arranged aviation training for 1,299 
selected foreign nationals since July 1, 1947. 

Detailed information is given in table 47 concerning the Federal 
funds expended foy aviation training of foreign nationals, the number 
of trainees, and the number of countries participating in the program. 

This table indicates that-289 foreign nationals representing 40 coun- 
tries participated in these training programs in 1966-57 with $432,000 
in F^eral fimds expanded for this training. 

Federal funds expended, as given in column 2 of table 47, do not 
include the expenditures for training International Civil Aviation 
Organization Fellows. An average of 10 ICAO Fellows have been 
trained in each of the last 5 years at a cost of approximately $2,000 
per Fellow, exclusive of international travel. ICAO in Montreal, 
Canada, has paid the travel expenses of the Fellowa Also, Federal 
funds expended for some of the years relate to years in which funds 
are obligated since the training U^ged behind the years of obligation 
by as much as 1 year in some instances. 
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The ccwperating countries, and the number of trainee from each 
of the countries, are given in table 48 for the yeare from 1953'54 
through 1956 - 67 . 


Tobit 47— FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED FOR AVIATION TRAINING Of 
FOREIGN NATIONALS AND NUMBER OF TRAINEES FROM OTHER 
COUNTRIES! 1947-48 TO 1956-57 
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Toble 48 — NUMBER OF FORDGN NATIONAL TRAINEES PARTIOPATING 
IN AVIATION EDUCATION! 1953-54 TO 1956-57 
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TUinON FAYMINTS FOI EMPtOYEiS IN NONOiPAITMENTAL INSTITUTIONS 

A major responsibility of the Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
lo maintain the proficiency of its employees. For this purpiMe, on- 
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ployed may enroll in such courts as Theory and Appli»tion of 
Transistors, Digital Computers, Aviation Medicine for. Physicians 
and Scientists, Helicopter Maintenance, Fundamentals of Strain Grago 
T^^hniques, Noise Reduction, etc. These courses are usually offered 
at universities, but often private industry provides instruction with- 
out The Department of Commerce pays travel, per diem, tuition 
charges, and other iviiinbursable c(»ts. Expenditure for this program 
are listed in table 49. 

The authority for tuition allowances to in^itutions not operated 
by the Secretary of Commerce is provided by Public Law 6i 0, Eighty- 
first Congress, This law empowers the Secretary of Commerce to 
detail twEnical or professional employees of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to enroll in technical and scientific courses related to 
aeronautics. 


TaW* 49.— FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED^ FOR TUmON T IN f NONDEPART 
MENTAL IFemrUTIONS AND NUMBER OF TRAINEES: 1950-51 T0 1956-57 
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CENSUS TRAINING PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN TECHNIOANS 

The Bureau of the Census conducts formal training programs in 


census and statistical promiur^ for qualified technicians from erther 
countries. As a participating agency in technical assistan<» programs 
sponsored by the International Cooperation Adminirtration, the 
Bureau of the Census has designed and developed training programs 
combining formal classrocwn pr^ntations with practical on-the-job 
experience in accordance with the training requirements of the 
participants. 

From 1947 to 1957, the International Statistical Pre^rams Office, 
which administers the foreign training activity, has provided spe- 
cialized training for over 500 foreign technicians from more than 50 
countries. A majority of th^ training participants have returned to 
their home countries to occupy important positions in the itatirtical 
field. 

Training programs can be schooled in all the sobjei^raatter areas 
for whi<dt the Bureau of the Census <»llects and <x>mpilra statirtical 
information. Th^ subject-matter areas include the fields of popula- 
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tion, housing, agriculture, industry', domestic trade and services, 
foreign trade, and State and local government statistics. To comple- 
ment the subjojt-matter prewntations, the training^programs include 
lectures and laboratory exerci^ on the proc^ures and techniques 
for conductmg cwiauses and surveys, ma^ processing and tabulating 
of data through conventional and electronic ^^uipment, publication 
of statistical results, census geography and cartography, and statisti- 
cal organization and administration. Special osmlnars in sampling 
techniques and quality control procedures are also provided. 

Normally, the standard training courses commence at about tlie 
.same time that universities and colleges begin their semester programs. 
After the formal training is completed, specialized programs are 
develops! to meet individual needs of each participant. This might 
include a rfiort-temi project within a division of the Bureau, another 
(lovemment agency, or a university. Although the majority of par- 
ticipants in the census-training program has come under the auspices 
of the International Cooperation Administration or its predec^sor 
organizations, some come under the sponsorship of tlie Unit^ 
Nations, the U. N. Food and Agriculture Organization and (^her 
international agenciwi, and under various International Fxlucation 
Exchange programs of the State Department 
Practically all the Federal funds expended in the census- training 
programs for foreign nationals are provided by the International 
Cooperation Administration. For certain short-term visitors, the 
Bureau of the Census provides host facilities and appropriate staff 
Mrvic^ as pmrt of its regular operations for international coopera- 
tion in the field of statistics, which also include the development of 
international rtatistical standards and the exchange of publications 
and ibethodological materials. 

MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 

Tlie Maritime Administration in the Department of Commerce 
operates a training program for the purpose of traihing young men 
to become licensed officers in the United States Merchant Marine. 
In addition, the Maritime Administration also administers a grant- 
in-aid prt^p-am for State marine and civilian nautical schools. 

FSieiAl MttCNANT MAtlM SCHOOL 

At the present time there is one federally operated merchant marine 
school for the training of officers for the merchant fleet. This institn* 
tion, known as the United Statra Merchant Marine Academy, is 
located at Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y., and was established in 
1&42. Approximately 960 cadets are now in training at this institu- 
ti(ML Public Law 416, Eighty-fourth Congress, approved February 20, 
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1956, placet! tins acailcmv on a ]>ormanpnt basis, and among other 
prtntsions provided for congn'ssional nomination of imndidates to 
jmrticipate in annual i'omj>etitive examination for appomtmont to 
the. academy, Tlie luiinla'r of vacancies allwatetl to each State is 
projKirtioned to tlie ix'pin'st^ntatum in tlie t^ongre.^. 

’’Annual ex|H'ndif ui-es of Fetleral funds for the ojieration of the 
Federal ^ferchant Mnniie School fur the past K* years are listed in 
column 4 of table Ml 

STATI MAIINE SCHOOLS 

The Secretary of the Navv was iiiiihnrized os early as 1H74 to 
furnish, if napiesteil by a Stale (lovernor, a fully txjuip|HHi vei^l for 
use by eollegscs. The State Marine Scluwl Act of 1911 promoted 
nautical education bv authorizing FiMleral aid “to tw used for the 
fienofit of any nautical i^duKiI, and any schcKil or college having a 
nautical branch" in any of 11 fvajHirt citiea luuned in the act. Navy 
}>ersoruiel could l>o funuslietl for su|x'rvision or instruction in the 
^■hools and Federal funds were ajipropnated for tlieae e<luoAtiona1 
j^rvicea The act mpiin'^i^iat the Federal funds lie matcluHi by a 
State or municipality, but the Ftaleral money could not exceed $25,t>0(i 
for any one St lnajl per year. I^ater legislation mcreaied this $25,(K)o 
limitation witii the provision tliat the amount allocated to any school 
could ncrf exceed $47,5(K) pt>r school year, conditiontHi on the admit 
tance for trainine of cadets from out of State. 

Resjxinsihility for administering Federal aid to the«> schools, 
which are known as State Maritime Academies, was transferred in 
1941 from the Navy to the United State® Maritime Commission and 
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iKuv known 11.S tlu> MHriCimo Adruinistralion. The four Hoaiiomie.s an* 
l.H'att\l in (’alifornia, Maine. Mo.>%^ohuse(LM, and New York. 

A lO-voar Huminar>- of exjH'nditun's for tho I'diuation of mon'hanf 
inanni- }H*rsi)nnel in thtvjt' pro^'rains is jriven in (able P'lfiiinvs 
|in‘S*>n( all esjH'iiditumM for ivlurnfion, iiu’ludin>; training; ol)(aiiHsl 
fJirou^'h eom'^iHUulenoe coiirsi*s. Tlif data w»>n< provid.Hl liv (he 
Maridme A.lininistration in the I'nited States U'partment of 
t 'omineree 
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METEOROLOOICAL EDUCATIW AND TRAINING 

An education and training prt^^ram to improve the technical knowl- 
edge of meteorologists from oUier countries is supervised by the 
Weather Bureau in the Department of C«nmerce. At the present 
time, this program is spoftsored bjr the International Cooperation 
Administration, the United Nations',- and, in some cases, it -is under 
the direct sponsorship of the foreign country with all expenses being 
paid by the country. 

The Weather Bureau of the Departjqj^nt of C<Mnraerce a®i^ Uio 
foreign trainee in either of two ways, or a combination of bc^. First, 
the prospective ti^inee is advised as to' the type of training that is 
available and a suitable program is proposed. Second, the Weather 
Bureau assists the foreign trainee in enrolling in a univnrsity or 
college which will give him the required training, or tlie Bureau may 
develop a specific program adapted to his requirements and provide 
the training opportunities at one of the Wraither Bureau facilities. 

Table 61 indicates the Federal funds ei|>ended for the trainipg of 
foreign meteorologists, number of participants from various countries, 
and the BpKmsoring agencies for the 1954-55, 1955-56, and 1956-57 
school years The data wene provided by the 'Weather Bureau of the 
Department of Canmeroe. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS GRADUATE SCHOOL 

This graduate school, established in 19(», is the oldest of the several 
advanced educational programs sponsored by govemm«ital agencies 
primarily for employees. Educational services are provided in the 
Bureau's area of scientific responaability, the physical sciences. 

Classroom and laboratory space, library facilities, and instructional 
materials are provided by the Bureau. Specialists from the Bureau s 
staff form the major porti(m of the teaching staff which is augmented 
by 'professors from the cooperating universities in the prog^ram. The 
Rum A administraticm staff handles the in-hours’ education and train- 
ing prt^rams that are a part of the Bureau’s dficial specialiied 
education and training, as well as out-of -hours’ courses. The two 
programs t<^ether constitute the National Bureau of Standards 
Graduate School prc^jram, for which a single catalog and listing is 
available to Uie students. Out-of-hoUrs’ classes are held outside of 
n yiUr wOr lring houTB and all costs for sudi instnM^ions are covered 
by lees paid eiU^ directly to Uw cooperating universities or through 
chs graduate school office. Each acadnnio year ^ere ere approxi- 
mately l^XX) registratiims in the various courses./ 
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Funds are not approffiated, or specifically spent, for the operation 
of the school and, consequently, no tabulation of Federal funds ex- 
pended for this educational program is presented here, Operation 
exjjensee are paid from student fees. The school is a nonprofit organ- 
ization and professors are reimbursed for after-hours’ instruction. 
Students pay $10 per semester hour for instruction. An educational 
i.ommittee, composed of seizor staff mombors, plans and administers 
the bourses. This committee ^os without reimbursement other than 
llieir regular salary. 

A gradual Change has been brought alwut in tlie school due to the 
increasing emphasis on science and the continuous growth of exten- 
sion activity in American universities. Many of the courts offered in 
the graduate school are sponsored by some recognized institution of 
liigher leaniing in which tlie students register^id receive resident 
credit as well as academic credit. The adiool and the cooperating 
institution jointly select the course and the instructor, 

Kven tiiough this graduate school is not a degree-granting institu- 
tion, credit for course work toward a degree is earned and transferred 
to tlie registrar of tlie university or college in which tlie einployee is 
enrolled. Advanced degrees have been obtained by more than 175 
students. Students have used either courso or dissertation work, 
completed at the school, as a partial fulfillment of their requrrements 
for degrees. ^ / 
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Chapter V 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ' 

P ROGRAMS of training, education, and research in the Defend 
Department are essential to the defense of the Nation. Basic and 
specialized training are needed by the personnel of the military 
Services in order to prepare th^m for efficient service in the military 
branches. Programs in research are needed to secure new facts basic 
to the defend program and they often provide opportunities for 
research personnel to further their education. These programs of 
training and research proceed during peacetime to train military 
{personnel and to discover, develop, and test new methods and mate- 
rials which may be important to^e defense of the Nation. 

In addition to the activities directly related to defense, the Depart- 
ment of I^fense has found it advisable to provide elementary and 
secondary school services for dependents of military and civilian 
employees when their families join them for overseas’ assignments. 
Also, further opportunities are provided by the Department for the 
extended education of military personnel while off duty to enable 
them to secure additional schooling that may be useful J^r they 
have regained civilian status. These and several other educational 
activities o^ the Department of Defend are descril>ed in this chapter. 
In^piation concerning other programs can be obtained directly 
from the Department. 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR MILITARY SERVICE 

The Department supports a number of educational programs which 
are designed to meet sjjecific nMjuirements of the Armed Forces, pro- 
vide a gradual improvement in the educational level of military per- 
sonnel in their specialties, and to provide an opportunity for career 
personnel to raise their educational levels. At the same time, these 
programs have the effect of increasing and improving the Nation’s 
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total resource of such manpower. The major programs which pro- 
vide for the payment of the costs of education by Uie Department of 
Defense at the Service academies and civilian institutions follow. 
Excluded are a number of other programs conduct^ at civilian 
institutions which involve no {myment for edu(»tion except t^at pay 
arfff allowance are providwi for the participating miliUry personnel. 
Also excluded are such sp^ialized military %hools as the Army 
r.anguage School, Fon^ Industrial College, and the* Army 

Psychological Warfare School since th^ are operated primarily for 
in-Mrvice training. 

SilViCI ACAOiMIH 

Academic training which is <»mparable to that of civilian college 
is offered in the three Service academic, namely, U. S. Military 
Academy, Point, N. Y.; U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. ; 
and the U. S. Air Force Academy, temporarily located at the Lowry 
Air Fopm Base, Itenver, Colo. 

Degrees are granted upon c<»npletion of the 4-year course at each 
academy. All graduate are required to serve on active duty in a 
commi^ion^ status for a minimum of 8 or 4 y^trs, depending upon 
(he branch of the Servi(». Enrollments in the academies were as 
follows in October 1967: Army 2,432; Navy 3,733; and Air Force 749. 
Funds for the operation of the academic are shown in columns 3, 4, 
and 5 of table 52. Amounts reported in the table do not include 
military |»y and allowance 

TIAININO AT CIVlUAN nOTITUTtONS 

As a part of the career development of military personnel consirtent 
with meeting specific needs of the Services, additional academic train- 
ing is provided at civilian institutions These pn^^ms served to 
improve the quality of military personnel and provide incentive for 
continuing service careers. The major programs which are included 
in the amounts reported in coli^im 6 of table 52 are discu^ed in the 
several paragraphs which follow. 

Force Program$. — £du<»ti<mal opportunities are provided 
the Air Force through Urn Air Force Institute of Technology at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels to nmet established Air Force 
requirranents. Tim training is conducted in residence at the Institute 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, and at selected civilian in^itu- • 
tions. The program ocmsists of a professional education pit^ranr in 
scientific, technical, managerial, and other aiwis; training- with; 
industry pr<^p*ams ; and a program of foreign language and language- 
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Table 5i.— FEDCRAL FUNDS ALLOTTO) FOR ACADEMIC TRAINING 
MIUTARY PERSONNEL AT OVIUAN SCHOOLS AND SERVICE AC^ 
MIES. 1948-49 TO 1957-58* 
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area training. In addition, the Air Force Inrtitute of Techno! 
administers various medical educAtion programs, and offers a sh 
course program ■which is conducted for officers on a temporary -< 
basis. Academic and military prerequisite qualifications, as wel 
length of courses, vary in acwrdanoe with the particular progran 
Officers participating in the program must agree to remain 
extended active duty for at least 3 years after terminatiem of train 
As of November 1957, more than 600 (^oers were wirolled in 
residence program at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, an additi 
1,680 were aoroUed in the civilian institutions’ portion of the 
fessional education program, and about 900 persons were enrolle 
the foreign language programs in civilian instituti<ms. All expe 
for these educational programs are {Hiid by the Air Force. Fi 
expended at civilian institutions are included in colunm 6 of tabli 
Army Oradnate School Programs . — ^The Army has ertidili^i 
pn^ram for training military personnel at civilian educational, ( 
mercial, and industrial institutums. This pre^ram is correlated ^ 
training conducted in the Service school s^»n uid coven 1 
undergraduate and graduate worli. Persons are trained under 
pit^^ram only to the extent neoeesary to dm^ Army and certain 
agmey requiimnents. Almost all participants take wenk at 
graduate tevel, and up to this time over 90 peromt have ea 
Ma^r’s or highnr degrees. This educi^on is available to qual 
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Regular Army officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men and officers 
of the re^rve components on active duty upon meeting certain re- 
quirements. Officers are obligated for additional service of 4 years 
after completing a period of training exceeding ^ weeks; enli^ed 
participants are required to re-enlist for at least 8 years. All expenses 
are paid by the Army. As of November 1957, there were 667 persons 
enrolled under this program in courses lasting 20 weeks or more. 
In addition, the Army offers short course many of which are for only 
a few days’ or weeks’ duration at civilian educational institutions 
or with private industrial firms. Funds expended at the civilian 
institutions are included in column 6 of table 62. 

Navy Program»;—'VhQ “Five-Term Program” at civilian institu- 
tions provide educational opportunities up to the baccalaureate level 
for certain augmented and integrate officers with a permanent grade 
of ensign and above, but beloWft the grade of commander, in order to 
permit them to compete for promotion on an equal basis with their 
contemporaries who are graduates of the Naval Academy or of 
accredited colleges. This program is limited to commissioned line 
officers and Supply Corps offi<»rs in specific categories who were 
ac<*pted into ^e Regular Navy after January 1, 1949, and who have 
earned a minimiun of 45 sem^r hours of credit acceptable to a 
university or college. Students may pursue almost any major field of 
study with certain specified exceptions. This training is wholly sub- 
sidized and students receive normal pay and allowances for a maxi- 
mum of five terras or semesters. As of October 1967, approximately 
400 officers were enrolled in the “Five-Term Program.” 

The Navy also spraisors a program for the'^postgraduate training 
of officers. The U. S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif., 
is operated by the Navy and confers advanced academic d^rees. The 
institution is accredited and consirta of the Engineering School, 
General Line School, and the Navy Management School ; however, the 
Engineering School is the only cmuponent which utilizes courses at 
civilian colleges. The Engineering School provides basic and ad- 
vanced scientific and technical education. S^e of the curriculums 
are givwi in their entirety at the Engineering School while others 
provide for tenninal studies at a civilian institutirm after an initial 
year or two at the U. S. Naval Postgraduate School. Still oUmr 
curriculums are given entirely at civilian institutions. Eligibility for 
participaticm varies by specific curriculums and all expenses are ]Mid 
by the Navy. Each {Muticipant is required to serve on active duty 
1 year for half yww or fraction thereof <tf postgraduate instruc- 
ticm received. Approximately 800 (rfloers participate in the Engineer- 
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ing School each year. Of this number, about 260 attend civilian 
institutions. Funds expended at the civilian institutions are included 
in column 6 of table 52. 

A third program sponsored by the Navy is the Navy Enlisted 
Advanced ^hool Program. It is relatively new and is designed to 
produce “System Engineers ’ to meet the Navy requirements, and is 
available to outstanding petty officers under the age of 80 who have 
at least 3 years of activ'e naval ^rvice. The program provides for a 
total of 4 years of college-level training in civilian universities in 
2-year increments alternating with periods of active service of 2 years. 
Personnel completing the entire program must serve at least 4 addi- 
tional years of active service. Participants in this program are eligible 
for commissioning, if otherwise acceptable, upon attainment of a 
degree. As of November 1957, a total of 138 were enrolled in the 
program and attended either Purdue University or the University of 
Wa^ington. Funds expended at thwe institutions are included in 
column 6 of table 52. Amounts do not include military pay and 
allowances. 

Navy Regular ROTC Program,.— The Na\y instituted a “Regular”’ 
ROTC program in 1946 to provide for the training of career officers 
for the Regular Navy. This program provides for not more than 4 
years of Navy-subsidized education in 1 of 52 diraignated colleges or 
universities. Participants are free to indicate the institution they 
wish to attend and pursue a baccalaureate or higher degree in all 
except a relatively small number of fields. Upon graduation, such • 
persons are commissioned in the Navy or Marine Corps and are 
required to serve on active duty. Th<»e appointed Midshi[»na9 in 
1957 and thereafter have a 4-year active-duty obligation, while those 
appointed prior to 1957 have a 3-year obligation. During the third 
year of active duty, officers may request retention ns career officers. 
Those not elected are retained as Reserve Officers. As of October 
1957, about 6,300 persons were enrolled in this program. Funds 
expended for this prc^ram are reported in <»lumn 7 of table 62. 

Air Force,, Army, and Nany Special Education Programs for 
Medical and Allied Specialists. — Ea^ of the Services provides special 
education programs for medical and dental officers, medical service 
corps officers, nurse corj^ officers, etc. Th^ programs involve a 
variety of long and short courses given at civilian or military insti- 
tutions. Some of the longer courses at the graduate level range from 
6 months to several years. These programs usuidly require additicnal 
obligated service or else require specified minimum periods of obli- 
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pated ^rv^ice upon completion of the courses. Expenditures for 
these proprams are included in wlumn 6 of ^ table 52. 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR CIVILIANS 

A large number of civilians are employed by the Department of 
Defense. Many of the*, employe are highly trains professional 
people who need sp^.ial courts, or additional training and study, in 
order to maintain a high efficiency in their fields of specialization. 
Also, it is the policy of the Department to encourage the advancement 
of competent employe^ by giving varying degrees of assistance de- 
pending upon the relationship of courses of study ta their work and 
the level at which the study is offered. 

Aside from the provisions for a*istance and training of civilian 
employees, two other programs which relate to the training of^ 
civilians are also discuMed in this section. Of these, the program for 
medical ^ucation for defense constitutes a direct financial aid to 
medical schools for the training of doctors. The second program 
recognizes the value of research and development contracts for the 
opiwrturtity they provide for the training of research assistants. 

CIVIUAH fAVlOm ntOGAAMS ' 

Depa^ent of Defense civilian personnel are given opportunities 
for additional training related to their work in order to improve job 
performance and to keep abreast of the changes that are taking pla* 
in their fields of work. Usually, this training is given at the place of 
employment and it is short and specialize. However, it may be 
supplemented, where it is consider^ appropriate, through assignment 
to cla** at colleg* and other educational institutions. Specially 
qiialifi^ permnnel in the scientific and engineering fields are some- 
time authorized to take full-time advano^ study which may extend 
up to erne year. 

Employee are encouraged to engage in self-improvement training 
activities by attwding extension (x>urses offered at the Department 
by local universities after-hours, or during a emnbinatioh o^ work 
and after- work hours. The cost is paid either by the ^udent. Depart- 
ment, or in part by the ^udent and part by the Department, depend- 
ing on the degree of the relationship to the employee’s work and the 
nature of the pit^pam. 

CoopenUive Edw^ion /Vogroms.— In order to provide a flow of 
qualified personnel into prof^onal cat^ri*, such as science and 
engineering and sometimes in the administrative fields of accounting, 
budgel^ and production ^trol, the Department wmducts cooperative’ 
education programs which are governed 1^ uniform standard and 
policies promulgated by the SeCTOtaiy of Defense. 
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Th^ prc^rams maj be conducted either through the faciliti^ of 
recognized cooperative ^ucational college, or through other college 
where plans for integration of work and study leading to a degree can 
be developed. Employees alternate work and rtudy. The employment 
constitute a regular continuing and ^ential element in the educa 
tional process since the work assignments are related to the field of 
study in which the ^udent is engaged. Alignments increan in 
difficulty as the student progre-fflM tlirough his college curriculum 
toward the degi%e. 

Normally, financial assistance toward payment of tuition, c^er 
expenses, and salariw are not provide while attending schcx>L If it 
is determined that tuition a®istanc® is neo^eary in order to attract 
and retain students, such assistance may not exceed one-half of the 
tuition co^ of the U^l program leading to the undergraduate degree 
Student-employees pursuing rtudi^ at tlie graduate level may be 
given financial assirtance up to the full amount of the tuition expenses, 
when durable. Students who receive tuition a®irtanoe mu^ agree 
to remain with the Department after graduation for a period pro 
portionate to’ the amount of financial aam^ance provided. If this 
obligation is not fulfilled, a refund must be made for the tuition paid 
- During the latter part of calendar year 1957, about l^K) perrons 
were enrolled in the cooperative educaticm prc^rams. 

Table 53 indicates funds expended during 1966-67 and ertimaled 
expenditures for 1967-58. 


Tobl* 51.—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE FUF®S FOR EDUCATION PRO<»AMS 
FOR avnJAN EMPLOYEES* 1956-17 TO 1957-5t 
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“Medical Educatirm for Naticmal Defense” was started in Fel^ry 
1952 through tlie joint effmis of represMitatiTes of the AaSociaUcm of 
' American Medical CJolkgeB,tlm military servioee, United States 

Hedth Service, and U» Federri avU I^tfenae AdmmMtraa<^ ’ 

The primary <d)j«Aive is to improve the nmdical sdiool currimiluBM 
in those areas of fundamental importance witfi rwpec^ to military 
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medicine and mu^ry, and medical aspwts of civil defense. A pil<^ 
program was flrrt initiated in 5 medical schcvls in the fall of 1952 
and has now exj^uided to 45 ^^ools. It is planned to ex|Mnd at the 
rate of 10 new %hools per year until all medical schools d^iring 
participation are incJudMl. Cost of this program average about 
$11,000 per school plus certain co^s for the Office of the National 
t oordinator. If implraiented in all m^li<^l Khools, the cort would 
amount to approximately $750,000 per year. Table 54 Aows the 
Department of Defense expenditure for 1952-6S, 1958-54, 1954-56, 
1955-56, 1966-57 and the amounts ^imated for 1957-58 and budgeted 
for 1958-59. 


ToW« 54.— DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE FUNDS FOR MEDtCAL EDUCATION 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. AND NUMBER OF SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING 
IN THE PROGRAM, 1 051-53 TO 1954-59 
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HSIAICN ASSISTAHTSmeS M KMICAnONAl SSTITimONS 

Research and development c<»tracts with educational inrtitutioos 
and rcBoarch (anters affiliated with educational in^itutions are de- 
signed for performance of needed research for the military depart- 
ments. Significantly, employment is oftm provided for a sub^antial 
number of r^earch a^Mants to perform research while engaged in 
completing graduate or po^gr^uate training. Such Mnplpyment 
contributes to the techni<^ training of Um student and indirei^y 
affiirts him in ccmipleting his educ^on. Based on Departnwnt of 
Defense appropriaticms f<» research and cfo^o^m^t, it is roughly 
estimated that bNween 10,000 and 16,000 resiarch assistants are 
employed on research and develoj^nent ccmtracts covering scientific 
and technical projects. Expenditure few this program an not easily 
separate from other items in bmlget and are not reported here. 

RHICATION 0&mO»n CNIlOtB4 OVEtSEAS 

Military and civilian pcn-scmnel serving the Department of Defense 
in locations outa4e continental United States, Akdca, Hawaii, Puerto 
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Rico, and the Virg^in Islands are permitted to take their famili^ with 
them under certain conditions. Eiperien<^ has shown that this win- 
sideration is extremelj important in maintaining high morale and in 
securing greatest e^ciency. The plan, however, has required the pro- 
vision of schooling for the childrep in thMe famili^ 

Under certain limitations, the military services are authorized by 
law to spend appropriated funds to prhvide elementary and secondary 
sciiooling for children of military and civilian employee of the 
Department of Defense raiding outside the continental United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin lalanda The 
military services provide schooling in service-operated schools, in 
non-service-operated schools ai’ailable in the overseas area, and by 
correspondence coursi^ If perwinnel of more than one military service 
are locate! in the area and it is feasible to Mtablish a service-operated 
schtwl, one ^rvit'e operates the school for all military dei^endents in 
the area. If it is impractical to c^ablish a service -ope rated school, 
education is providwi by tuition payments to non-ser\'ic»-operat^ 
schools available in the locality. If neither service-operated nor 
locally operated .schools are available, then corrM|K>ndenc» or home- 
study course are provided at Government expense. 

The Secretary of the Navy authorize the wtablishment of Navy- 
operated schools. Major overseas commanders may authorize the 
c*stablishment of Amiy and Air Force serviee-o|)erated schools. The 
expenditure reported in tables which accompany the description of 
the military programs repre.»nt appropriated funds used to p«y 
administrative and instructional costs for the service-operet^ schools, 
to pay tuition in non -service-operated schools, and to pay for hcane- 
study courses. 

DiSAKTM8<T Of THI AH SOtCl mSCHaW. 

.^nually, the Department of the Air Force has been authorized to 
appropriated fxmds for the education of dependents of military 
and civilian personnel ^tioned in foreign countri^ This auGiority 
has been granted in the annual military appropriations acts which 
have specified average per-pupil limitations on the expenditure 
Expenditure may be mWe for thee educatiwial programs only when 
the Secretii7 of Gie Air Force finds that local schools are unable to 
provide adequately for the education of dependent childrai of 
military or civilian personnel. 

Four types of arrangement| fpr wlucational service are included 
in the Air Force schools for dependents’ program. They include: 
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1 Form-operated tehmU.—Thme tchool* are Mtabltabe«d and operated 
directly by tbe Air Foree where there are aufBcl«it nombera of pupUa 
to Jortlfy their operation and where do other adequate educational 
facUltlea are arallabla. 

L Armp- or havp-operoted tchooU. — Th^e are almllar to the Air Fbrce- 
operated Khoola. PupUa attend on a tuition baaii and the Air Force re- 
Imburaw the opera tin# aerrlce for the «« of edoMtlnf Air Force 
depmdmta at^mdlna aoch achoola, 

a Cimfrael wAoote.— Tbeae are non-aerrlce-operated adteota which are con- 
aldercM adeqoate to proride for the edocstlon of dependent children. 
They Include local Enfllah-apMkinf public, prlrate, or church achoola. 
Tnldon [MymMite are made from Air Force funda. 

4, Oorretpomdemm ao*oote.— Omnmandera are authorlaed to expend appro- 
priated funda for the education (rf depaidoit chUdrw Umnicb approred 
h«De-etudy coura^ Thla plan la umI only when other t^pee of achoola 
Are U£^T8.1iAblA or AF® CO&ddAr^ lQAd®QUAt®. 

A summary of the expenditurw for (1) wJiools operated by 
(he Air Force, and (2) c^her wlucjUion obtained at Army- or Navy- 
operated schools, at local contract schools, or through home-rtudy 
courses is^ included in table 5fi. The table also givM summariaed 
figurM on the number of pupils serv^ and the number of Air Force- 
o|>erated schools. 


V 

ToWa 55.— FEDERAL FUtOS FOR THE EWICAT10N Of 0^fL^)REN OF AIR 
FORa PERSONNEL AND UWED STATES OTfZEN OVTUAN EMPLOYEES 
OF THE AIR fC»a. IN OVER^AS AREAS, 1950-51 TO 1957-51 
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D»AtT««»ir OP TW ARMY PHOOPMB, 

Amencan-type public schoof ediMsatitmal t^poriunities, grades 1 
through are prori^ for eligibb depMickait children of United 
States military and dyilian perscmnel on duty overscAS where free 
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public aihooling is not otherwise available. Education^ facilitiw 
fw eligible dependent children are provided through the medium of 
Army-operated schools, other service-operated s^oglif' lo^Uy avail- 
able English-speaking schools, or through the use of recc^niwd hcune- 


rtudy «>ursM. 

The Army -operated «hoob in overseas areas are jmttemed after 
American public Kihoola m far as curriculuin, administration, and 
extracurricular activitiM are Every effort is made to 

provide an adequate variety of Ix^ curricular and extracurricular 
activities in order to permit Uie maximum educational development 
of the pupils, and to maintain the aocrwiitation prwMitly held bj- 
service-operated sw»ndary sdiools. 

Table 66 gives information wmceming the number of schools in 
operation, number of pupils in thwe schools, the funds obligated by 
the Army from 1951-52 through the 1956 57 school years, and erti 
mated obUgatiwis for the 1967-68 school jmr. The 144 schools liMed 
in (»lumn 6 of table 56 are located in five different wnmtriM where 
Bul^antial numbers of Americ^is are cm duty. Thej^e are no scboob 
operated in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Wake I^and, Guam, or the 
Virgin Islands under this prc^ram. Support of *iho<^ in th» sii 
areas is provided under the provisions of Public law 874, Eighty 
first Congrees, as amended, which is admin Lrtered by the Office of 
Educaticxi. 

Federal funds reported in table 56 are limited to those speciA^Uy 
budgeted as current operating expermee required by these schools. 


Tobt« 54.— FEDERAL FUbOS FOR TVK EIHKATK5N Q«J)REN ARMY 

PERSONb^ At® UMTED STATES OTIKN dVIUAN EMIAOYEES Of THE 
ARMY IN OVOIOAS AREASi 1951-5t TO 1W7-5I 
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EipenditurM for ^ool housing are net included. Alro, seme addi- 
tional administrativ-e eipens® as well as other eApenditurea for »rv- 
h'^ provided in connection with the educational programs are not 
reporteti hene because of difhcultiM of separating such itams from 
other ixirtions of the Army’s bu^et, 

OffAtTfAlNT oe THI MAFT MtSCMm 

Public Law (KH, Seventy-ninth Congre*, and the annual Depart 
ment of Defense appropriation acts authonw the use of appropriated 
funds for the education of Navy dependents m overseas aima Annual 
evjiendilurw of appropriated funds, on a per child basis, may o(A 
ftii>eed limitations set by CongrMS, Schooling corts m ea^B of the 
limitations are the responaibility of the |mrenta 

Aid for the ^ucation of dependents in overseas areas ia available 
wpially to aU military perronnel and on a space-available ^sis to all 
United SutM citisen civilian employee of the Navy ertabliahment 
Funds are providwl for the schooling of dependents of indigenous 
employee of the Nav 7 in foreign arww cmly under exoefAicmal cir- 
mmrtanoee and in cxjnipliance with leglil requirMoenta. 

In overe^ aims educational a»irtanoe b provided to Navy 
.lp|)endents through ; (1) Navy mainUined schools; (2) schools oper- 
ated by the Army or Aar Forre ; (3) those maintaiMd by local groups, 
including Oovemment, private, and church schools; tnd (4) corre- 
spondenw or hane-rtudy aiursea, AfsiManre generally is givwi cmly 
fdr dependwits of school age for schooling normally provide! with- 
out tuition chargM in tax-supported schools in continental United 
States. 

Table 57 givM informatitm oonoeming the number of Navy -operated 
mhools, expenditure and pupil figures for these schools, and for 
schooling provided for Navy dependents in t^her Service-opended 
a'hools, «»tract schools, and hane-rtudy (xrars^ 

The 21 schools li^ed for 1957-58 in column 5 of table 67 are located 
as follows: 
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Tol>l« 57.-fEDERAL FUNDS FOR THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF NAVY 
PERSONNEL AND UNITED STATES CITIZEN OVIUAN EMPLOYEES OF THE 
NAVY IN OVP^AS AREAS, 195i-51 TO 1957-5i 
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EDUCATION OF OFF-DUTY MILITARY PERSONNEL 

The Armed Forces hmve assumed the reepoofiibility of providing 
opportunities for military perscamel to initiate or continue education 
in subjects normally taught in civilian academic in^itutions. These 
educational opportunities are made atailable because the Armed 
Forces feel that the mdividual’s pafticiiMU-ion in educaticmal adivity 
■ will help him to (1) perform his service job more efBciently ; (2) pre- 
pare him for more responsible jobs in the service; (8) increase his 
chances for prmnotion to higher rank; (4) allow him to maintain 
continuity in the academic or vocatimial training he began befewe 
entering the service; and (6) increase his value in tlw civilian man- 
power pool when he is separated from the Armed Forces. 

In the development of its education prt^^ram for the Armed Forces, 
the DejMirtment of Defense is assisted by the Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education in the Armed Forces. The committee is conpoeed 
of 14 Mninent civilian educators and 7 military representatives. The 
civilian members assist the Department by providing profeesimia] 
advice on educational problems confitmting the Armed Foroea 

VMUNTAIY BUCATtON MOOIAMS 

The United States Ammd Forces Institute, more commonly known 
as USAFI, IB the backbone of the Armed Forces volantary educstioi 
pn^;rBm.^?SAFI, chmriered by the Secretary of Dtfedse, is a fieki 
activity of the Office of Armed Forces Ini^nmatioD sml EdnoatioL 
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Although pSAFI is used exclusively by the Armed Forces, it is esBon- 
tially a civilian-type educational organization. USAFI, Madison, 
located at Madison, Wis., together with the five oversea USAFIs in 
Europe, Japan, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Caribbean serve all person- 
nel of the Armed Forces in the continental United Sutee and over- 
seas. Oversea USAFIs are opjerated under the same policies and 
procedures as UbAFI, Madison, although they are under the admin- 
istrative control of the theater commanders. 

USAFI offers correspondence courses in which the individual must 
submit a specified number of l^sons and p>asa an end-of -course test. 
The courses offered range from the elementary level through the first 
2 years of college. An individual enrollment fee of $2 is charged for 
the fir^ enrollment in a course and as long as the individual com- 
pletes <ach o>urse in which he enrolls no additional fee is required. 

In ^dition to the regular course offerings, a large number of 
participating colleges and universitira throughout the United Statea 
provide correspOTidenoe courses under oontrart with USAFI at mini- 
mum cost to service personnel. For these courses, the student pays 
the cost of enrollment and the Government, through USAFI, pays 
the cost oMrason aerrioe. 

A most important servioe of USAFI is its testing program. There 
are four kinds of teats administered through USAFI. They are 
identified as end -of -course, subject-matter, General Educational De- 
velopment, and USAFI Achievement Testa The subject-matter teats 
are useful in counseling the individual as to what level courae he is 
prepared to take. Many of the Servioe training schools use these tests 
to indicate whetlier or not an individual is prepared to enroll in a 
particular school As the name impliee, the tests of General Educa- 
tional Development are used to determine whether the student has 
the equivalent of a high-school education or a high-school education 
plus approximately 1 year of ooUege work. USAFI Achievement 
T«^ U and m are used by the Services to determine grade-level 
placement of their {Mrsomml 

Another important phase of the USAFI program is its role as an 
educ^onal supply ^cy for the Servicee. The separate military 
Ser\ices o<mduct their own education programs, ut ilising the educa- 
tional materials developed and stocked by USAFI. 

OMIAl Ttm os BUCATIOM nOOtAIM 

Voluntaij off-duty education- programs of the various Services for 
which Federal appropriated funds are used can be generaUy classified 
under either the (1) Beaident Center Program, or (2) Group Study 

Class Program. Two kinds of oourre offerings are available under the ** 
Eeaident Center ProgramaL The first oonaista of those oouraes offered 
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on the post, base, or station by qualified instructors fran nearby col- 
leges and universities. The second consists of those courses tau^t in 
the classroom of neighboring schools by members of the in^tution’s 
regular teaching staff. Completion of either of these two hinds of 
courses will meet, at least partially, the residence requirranents for 
graduation from thc»e institutions. Included in this progrun is the 
overseas college program for Service personnel. Several universitieB 
have made classroom instruction, using members of their staff as 
teachers, available to Service personnel stationed almo^ anywhere 
in the world- 

If it is not possible or convenient to organize cla®es under the 
Resident Center Program, the group study method of instruction is 
used. Classes are organized and, if possible, the Services hire civilian 
instructors to conduct these classes. When civilian iurtructors are 
not available, qualified military personnel are used. For the mo^ part, 
the textbooks and materials us^ are furnished by USAFI. Federal 
Funds are expended in the Resident Center Program to pay a portion 
of the student’s tuition for courses taken through the pr<^;ram. In the 
Group Study Class Pit^:ram, Federal funds are exp^ded by the 
individual Services for the employment of instructors and the pur- 
chase of materials which are not available from USAFI. 

’ Voluntary off-duty educati<m programs of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard are described in tlm sections 
which follow. Average number of enrollments by military personnel 
and the amounts of Federal funds expended for the off^uty educa- 
tion of military personnel for the years 1950^61 to 1956-67 are pre- 
sented in tobies 58 and 59, respectively. Funds expended ly tlie 
separate military services as reported in table 62 are in addition to 
the expenditures made by these services through USAFI li^od in 
column 8 of the table. f 

TaU« St.— AVERAGE NUMBER pfpNROLLMENTS BY 9 AIUTARY KRSON- 

NEL PARTIC»»ATIN6 IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS WIRLE OFF DUTYt 

1950-51 TO 1956-57 
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ToW« 59.--FEDERAL FUhK>S EXPE)^)ED FOR THE BHICATION OF MILITARY 
PERSONNEL WHILE OFF OUTYi 1M0-51 TO 1956-57 
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Many opportunities for personnel who wish to continue thair 
academic educaticm durin|f off-duty hours are offered by the Air Force 
Educatim Semces Progiw. ^The prt^pram c<msists of two {Huts: 
“Operation Bo(4^rap” which is especially deigned to encourage and 
assist the man who is working toward a high school diplcuna or a 
college degree, and “Operation Midnight Oil” which is HAoig nrwl to 
assist the mim who is interred in^ studying coursee that are directly 
related to his Air Force occu{wtidn. Personnel may participate in 
b(^ progi^ms simultaneously, U^r^ beoenning more proficient in 
their jobs and earning academic credit as well. 

Individuals may enroll in any, ot a ccxnbination of any, of the 
following prc^:rain8 of study : (1) aassroom courses which ate offered 
at night by accredited civilian high schools or colleges on or near 
Air Force basra; (2) group-study classra ccmducted at ni^^t on Air 
Force in^i^tions by qualified civilian or military inrtruc^rs hired 
by the Air Force, using texts, materials, and tests supplied 
USAFI; (8) correepondenoe courses offered USAFI; and (4) 
conespondfflioe courses offered by civilian oollegis.vid universities 
through USAFI. i; 

Pie Air Force moonrages and assists persimnel who wish to con- 
tinue their academic edncadmi during off-duty Hma paying a part 
of the tuitiwi cost of civilian school Wnirses. In addition, Aw Fotw 
I jersonnel who <»n complete residence knd academic requirements for ‘ 
I* college degree in a period of 6 months or less may be placed on 
temporary duty to attend the accredited eoll^ of their choioe. 
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AUMY*S PtOOtAM OP OB4IIAL BNICAT10NAL DfVBOP«IWfT 


The Army provide its military persoonel the faciliti^ incentives, 
and guidance for resuming and continuing their general education in 
courses similar to those offered in, accredited civilian schools. Eicepi 
during basic comt^t and individual training, the use of duty time 
for general educational development is authorized. Activiti^ of 
general educational development are conducted in and through Army 
Education Centers of imits and installations. Th4 service of a pro- 
fessicmal civilian educator are available to each center. Civilian educa- 
ti<m advisors are full-time employees of the Department of the Army. 

Materials and services available to all Army personnel indu^ 
the following: 

1. OorrespondeDce coarsM of the U. 8. Armed ForvM Institate. and throngli 

USAJ*!, those of partidpetina ddllan coU^^ea and nniveraltleo nmter 
contract with the Department of Defense. 

2. Qroap-atndj claesee tancht by military and drlilan Inatmctora onsdoyed 

directly by the Army. 

8. Claaeea made sTailable, either oo or df poet, by accredited high achoota 
and coUegea and taught by regular faculty memben. The Army pays a 
anbatantlal portion Um tuition chargei for military peracmnel attmd- 
ing these claasM. 

4. Tests of General Educational DeveloiNnait. achierement t^ta, ami subject 

examinations. 

5. Edncatlcmal and vocational advlaonaiL 

Educ&titmal services conduct^ through the program of General 
Educational Development are of two types — functional and formal. 
Functional education comprises civilian-type curricula, courses, or 
subject-matter instruction conducted specifically to serve an imme- 
diate Army or individual service-related need. In character, scope, 
method, and time phasing, it is adult education for which no civilian 
credit or equivalency at any formal level is sought. For the seomid 
type, formal education, in-service achiev^nents of military personnel 
may be considered for appropriate cr^t in civilian schools under 
recommendations made by the CDromiasion on Accreditation of the 
American Council on Education. High school work is onphasized for 
personnel capable of ratablishing, through course and trats of gmeral 
edncaticmal development, an acceptable basis for higlmr formal 
studies. College eduction is emphasized as an opportunity for all 
eligible personnel, and is contidered essential witl^ the full careur 
assignment potential of (Kunmissimied personneL 

^ASr OUAttrS OIV-OUTY BHICATION PtOOtAM 

Coast Guard officers and enlisted personnel may purstm studies in 
off-dut^ time at Coast Guard expense either in attendance at or 
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correepondence civilian institutiona This includes courses at 
colleges, universities, and other educational institutiona which offer 
either correspondence or night ^hool wurses. Application for those 
courses is made by individual request through appropriate Service 
channels to Coast Guard Headquarters. Approval of requests for 
enrollment in th^ course at Coast Guard expense is generally baaed 
on the need for the course in the applicants’ performance of duties 
or the need to fulfill a requirement for advancement in rating. 
General education subjects are often authorized as being of value 
to the service as well as the individual. 

MA«IW COiK’ OFMHITY lOUCATION PIOOCAM 

The only phase of its educational program where fimds are specifi- 
cally appropriated for off-duty education of mdiUry personnel of 
the Marine (>rps is the Tuition Assistance and Instructor-Hire 
Program. This program is designed to provide an opportunity for 
Marines in their off-duty time to participate in educational courses 
provided by accredited civilian high schools and colleges. 

Marine Corps commands located within commut ing distance of an 
accredited institution are authorized to pay a portion of the indi- 
vidual’s tuition costs, Coi^ands located in areas not within com- 
muting distances of accredited educational institutions are authorized 
to pay the accredited institutions a portion of the instructors’ salaries 
for conducting classes at the military installations. The instructor- 
hire phase of the program was started in July 1964. 

NAVrs OW-OUTY iOUCAHOM KOOCAM 

The objectives of the Navy’s voluntary off-duty education program 
are to help each member of the Navy to (1) increase his capacity to 
assimilate training and perform his present job better; (2) prepare 
for career advancement; (8) continue educational programs begun 
prior to military service; and (4) prepare for a civUian job for the 
time when he will leave the Service, There is an Information and 
Educ^on Officer on every ship and at every station whose assi^ed 
duty is to prqyide the educational services that wiU accomplish these 
cbj^ives. At the larger shore installations, particularly those in a 
position to senm shipboard personnel, there are well-stocked Educa- 
tion Cente^ Services offered include educational counseling; ele- 
mentaiy, lugh-school, vocational, and college courses and tests; and 
academic socrediution services. Courses are made available through 

(1) arrangements for class attendance at local schools knd collegpe; 

(2) on-station classes offered 1^ extension from local schools and 
collies; and (8) on-ship or staticm classes taught 1^ uniformed 
personnel and civilians hired from special funds; and (4) oorre- 
apondenoe courses provided by and thiou^ USAW. 
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Data concerning amounte of expenditures for Navy off-duty educa- 
tion are applicable only to those programs under the jurisdicticm of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel and tlie Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. Other Navy bureaus and offices expend funds for off-duty 
education programs, but information on the extent of these programs 
and the amount expended is not t'vailable. Programs administered 
by the Bureau of Naval Personnel a.'d the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, however, represent the bulk of such expenditures by the 
Navy. 
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Chapter VI 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

T his department is coiK^med principally with the manage- 
muit, (xmservation, and development of the natural resources of 
the United Stat^ Artivitira are related to Federal lands, water imd 
power resources, oil, gas, minerals, forests, fish and wildlife resources, 
and the national park ^stem. Associated with these activitiee the 
Department sponsors several educatirm pit^;rams. One of th^e, whidi 
has been in operation for approximately 48 years, is the Bur^u ofr 
Mines Safety-Training Program. In this eduoiticmal service, the 
Department has provided training in first-aid, accident prev^tion, 
rc^ue work, and the maintenance of good healUi for miners. 

The educational program of the Department which requires tire 
largest expenditure of funds is that of operating schools for the 
education of Indians residing in the United^ States. Educational 
^ programs for thrae people, and c^Imt programs for native popula- 
tions in outlymg possessions of the United States, are particularly 
challenging both in the difficulty in ammging aitis&ic^my services 
and in the rewards that cmne with the enension of educaticmal serv- 
ices to these people. The advancii^ xotkcmj has diverted these 
natives fron their earlier ways of lif^ and it is now essential that 
they be given the advantages to be derived fitxn tlu^ acquimtien of 
additional knowledge and skills. Through education they wUl be able 
to contribute mme effectively-tQ^jlm nati onal welfare. 

(^r eduddiomd senri e M in additicm to tiioee for Indian aud 
native popul^ons are provioMLhQLti^ Departipent fc^ Uie educati<m 
of childrra who are (^pendents of employee at (he natirmal paiks. 
Such services are usually provided through arrangenmnte with local 
school anth(witiee. 

Programs of educatum are also served the Department through 
the distributum of 'certain revenues to States which may be used 
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for educational purposes. Th^ revenues are derived from {^yments 
for permits, licenses, and leasre associate with grazing lands, mineral 
lands, and national forests which are administered by the Federal 
Government. Allocations are limited to those States having portions 
of the public domain in such categories, and the amounts re<»ived by 
th^ States are proportional to the collections frcan areas within 
their boundaries. Revenues from these sources may be used by the 
States for purposes of local government with emphasis plac«l upon 
roads and schools. 

BUREAU OF MINES SAFETY-TRAINING PROGRAM 

The Bureau of Mines Safety-Training Program seeks to promote 
safe practices and to prevent occupational injury of persons employed 
in the mineral industries. This program began with the establishment 
of the Bureau on July 1, 1010. In the early days, the educational 
activiti^ were confined to teaching persons in giving aid to the injured 
and to training persons in rescue operations and recovery proc^iures 
for use following mine disasters. These activities are nece^ary and 
persons taking the training improve their “safety mindednees.” How- 
ever, such training is not direct^ toward aa;ident prevention, but 
teaches a person what to do after a mishap oo;urs. Consequently, 
accident-prevention training was begun as part of the Bureau’s safety 
education program. 

Safety-education activities of the Bureau, at present, are in the 
following principal ^tegories ; 

1. Flrat-«ld and mine rescue training for workmen and Baperrisorar 

2. Accident-preTention training for workmen and auperriaors in the Tarlona 

phaaea of the mineral indoatriea. 

8. Hoimea Safety Awodation. The aasociatlQn is a BarMU-sponaored aafdy 
organisation that provides, through its councils and chai^ra, an opm 
forum for the dlscuwlon of accidmits and bow to prevent then. The 
association also provides educatioDal meetings to promote the general 
welfare of its monberahlp. 

' 4. Demonstrated lectures for workmen and supervisors oaployed in varlona 
phases ot the mineral IndustrlM. Thne incinde "llaglc of Itre" and 
**Hasards of Static ISectricity.’* 

Until 1941, the Burenu’s safety-educatitm work was quite limited. 
At that time additional funds and personnel became available through 
the paeeage of Public Law 49, Seventy-seventh Congre® — tlie original 
Fedieral Coal-Mine Inspection Act. Today, the Burmu’s uf^y- 
education work is carried on in all Statee with mineral indu^riee. 
The four activities mentioned in the preceding {Hurag^phs are 
included in the work of Fedend coal-mine inspectors, mining engi- 
neers, and mine-safety representatives. 

Training in accident prevention ranges from short talks to 40 hcmrs 
of formal claasromn training for superviaora. The minimum aoci d ep t - 
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preventimi training coursM for workn^ has 16 houfs of cls^nxan 
instructicm for <ml-inining industry and 10 hours for the nracoal^ 
mining indurtnes. The Bureau’s fir^-aid training course is for 16 
hours. Courses for basic mine rescue operations provide 20 hours of 
in^ructiom Figures on formal safety-training courses are given below. 


Firtt aid to the 

Mine rescue. 

Aod(fent prevention 






ttvUd 

.Amm soj$n 

IdIO 

1,912,000 

1910 

110,000 

1941 

200.000 


Separate appropriations are not made for safety education service 
Instep, funds for these ^ucadonal pn^rams are portions of appro- 
priations for safety ^vitira, including cod-miiw inspections and 
inv^igations, inv^gation of accidents and rescue work, health 
research and teeing of respiratory prc^ective equipment electrical- 
mechanical itfting of underground mining equipnoenti and d^non- 
strations at the Bureau’s Experimental Coal. Mine. 
amounts spent for the Bureau of Mii^ tt^y-traming program for 
the past 8 ywirs are given in table 60. 

Eegardmg the training, each mw profe8si(Hial employee of the 
Bureau engaged in health and aifety activities is sent to the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Station of the Butmu where 1 m receives approximately 
4 weeks m^ruc^ion in the health and safety pn^ram and in Bureau 
policy. After completing this training, the new employee is assigned 
to one or more experienced persons in the particular field where the 
new employee will work. He then operatre under the immediate 
supervisiOT and guidance of experience ^rscmnel who inform the 
propw authorities wh«i the new employee is believed capable of 
carryii^ oa independently. Bureau perscmiMl engaged in »fety- 
educ^on at^ivitire receive additional training frwn time to time <hi 
teaching methods and are given material and guidance for maintain- 
ing interest among workers in the miiMral industries. 


AMOUNTS Of TB5CRAL FUNDS EXPENDED 
*fltEAU MINES SAFETY-TRAINNO PROGRAMi 19S0>51 TO 
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EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN OF NATKN4AL PARK SERVICE EA^LOYEES 

Many of the «oiplayees m Uie m^onal required to reside 

in areas th^ are isolated uid di^ant from public scho<d serrkea. 
To provide educaticmal serrioes Icht children in the huniliee of the 
na.t.i fma.1 park employees, the Dej^rtment of the Intuior arrange 
special school prc^rams. Three educaticuial prt^prama of this kind 
are described Iwe. 

CtATlfliaiCI NADONAl PAK 

Authority has been given to tlw Seo'^aiy of the Interior, pomiant 
to section 8 of the act of September 80, 1950 (Public Law 874, Ei^ty- 
first Congress), to make arrangcan«ite for free public education for 
children of ^ploye^ of Cratw Lake Natimial Puh, Or^mn Pur- 
suant to this authority, su(h facilities have beoi provided b^;inning 
with the 1951-5^ school year. Sdioolroon S{Mce is provi<kd wi^out 
additicHial expuise by utilizing a roan of Um admin iatratimt Imilding 
at the paik l^adquarters. Expenses fm the salary of a t^dMr, text- 
bochs, tMuhing mipplies, 1»^ and janitor services are flnancMi 
thmngh wmhing funds advanced to the Natitmal Park Service. The 
amounts of the advances are based upm per pupil co^ depending 
upon aimrage attmdance records. Al^ funds are advanced to 
tuiticm, board, and room of pupils to attrad hig^ school (mta^ tl» 
v^aiic. Column 4 of table 61 liks Uie actual and estiihated expendi- 
tures for this program at Crato* Lake ovot a period of 7 ^rs. 
Infmmaticm for this eduodioia] pn^^am was fumidmd the 
Department of the Interior. 

TaU« 61.— FEDERAL fUNOS £XF€hS>EO| FOR) EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 

OF EMPLOYEES Of CRATER LAKE, MAMMOTH CAVE, AND YELLOW 

STOKE NATIOKAL PARKS 1948-19 TO 1957-S8 
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MAMMOTH CAVI lOrKHtAl MM 

Similar ButJunity haa been givvi to tl» Seovtarj of the Interior, 
pursuant to aecricm 6 of U» art of Sei^wnber 80, 1950, Public Lew 
874, Eightj'firrt CMigreas, to make arrangeownta for free poblic 
educatko for children, of tlm emplc^ees of Mammrth Naticmal 
Park. PHirsuant to Uiis anthorit^, st^h servioM have bem |Bovided 
beginning with the 1054-55 school These aerrices are finamyd 
through wmWng funds adTaiKjed to the NaUawal Park Swwice. From 
this fund, Uw Park Imdquarters make reimburseowits to the local 
%hool boards in Uie surrounding oommunitiM of Hart, Edmtmstm, 
and Barren Ctmntke, in tlM State of Kentucky, iMsed <m the number 
of acho<^ childrm attending the indlFidual schools. Artoa^ and 
^timated expenditures ftw a 4-year period are shown in tikle 61. 
Infonnadmi for this educational prc^;ram was fumMied Um 
D epartmKit of the Interior. 

nUOWSTOWI MATTOftAi SAM 

A pm'tion of the reewioea reoeiTed fmn nsitms to the Tellowstooe 
^^^aticmal Park are imed in providing educaticma] facilitiM foir the 
children of pereminel employed in the^ adminirtraticHi, operatitm, and 
maintMianoe of the {Muk. A special f^d approprirtitm account has 
been set up for this purpo^ From this fund, operrtitm of the ele- 
mmtary s^ool located in tte park is finwioed and reimbursement is 
made to focal school boards in the surrounding ccmunnnitiee <m a 
pro rata per pupil basis covering tuiricm and transportaticHi costs. 
This n^thod of financing edt^atxmal oorts of children of emplc^^eee 
of the park was authmixed and approved by Public Law 604, 
Eightieth Ckmgreas, on Juim 4, 1948. 

In the art of Jui^ 4, 1^18, three proviskxis seek to improve educa- 
tion facilities which are ina^qurte. If, in tlw opinicm of the Secre- 
tary of Um Interior, facilities ars ina^quate, the Secrrtaiy may enter 
into omperadve agreen^ts with St^ and food agenciee (1) tor the 
operatirti of sdiool focilitfoe; (2) tor the rtmsriuction and expansi<m 
^ of focri facilities at Fedmid expense; and (8) for a rtmriilradcRi 
the Fedwal Oove^iunmt, <m an equitable basis satisfartwy to the 
Secretary, to coror Um mrtMsed cost of local agencfos for providing 
the ediMational snrioee required. 

A 10-year w imm a r y of Federal funds allotted fw the edncrtian of 
children of osployeea of the parks is givm in tidile 61. Information 
for this taUa wss fumislMd by thefBepartmoit of the Interior. 

nUCATION POt MOIAM M THI UNITfD HATB 

The Bursaa of Indisn Affairs of the DqMurtnMnt of Um Interior 
provides edocstfonal programs for Indian Ghildnn. In the sdminis- 
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tration of th^ programs the Bureau has three major dbjec^Fee; 

( 1 ) To provide educational opportuniti^ for the Indiim children of 
school age who are not enrolled in school; (2) to provi^ a sound 
educational prc^jam for children and ]mrtici{Mnts in adult edu<»tion 
programs who attend schools operated and supported by the FedenU 
(lovemment; and (8) to transfer rwponaibility for Indian eduoitjcn 
services to the public-school systems as rapidly as feadble. 

School c»nsus reports of the Bureau of Indian Affairs revml 
significant prt^rw since 1958 when there were 19,584 Indian children, 
or 17.1 percent of these of school age, who were not enrolled in any 
schools. By 1967, this number n<A in school was reduced to 7,286, or 
only 5.6 peiwnt of the Indian children. The growth in enrollments 
of Indian children indicate a omtinuing need for s^ditional school 
facilities. 

Reductions in the number of Indians n<^ enrolled were gr^t^ ^ 
the Navajo Enervation where only 10.5 percent were not in school in 
4957, compared with 46.1 percent in 1958. However, 42.8 percrat of 
the 7,236 Indian children enrolled in any school in 1957 were 
Navajos. 

In 23 States, educational services were provided for 114,129 Indian 
children, ages 6 to 18, for the 1956-57 school y^r. Of this number, 
70,106 were enrolled in public schools, 83,787 in Federal boarding and 
day schools, and 10,286 in mission and <^er schools. An additimal 
6,573 students who were outside the 6 to 18 age-group were oirolled 
in 1957. 

In addition to the number reported above, there are many Indian 
rhildren and adults attending Um public schools operated by Io(ad 
school districts. Where th^ childrmi live on tax-anmpt Indiui- 
owned lands in areas with limited resources to support educatim, the 
Federal Government asists these school distrids financially inmns 
of contracts wiUi State departments of eduoUion and with local school 
districts. Contracts were n^odated with 15 StatM and the Territory 
of Alaska, and with ^ districts in 7 States and the Territory of Alaska 
in 1967. Approximately 41,870 Indians were enabled to attraid {Miblio 
schools in 1957 under contract agre^nents. 

A 10-year summary of Federal funds expended for educatitm 
of Indiana in the United Statra is givmi in table 62. From this tabk, 
it is evident tfiat an effort has been made to improve this educad<mal 
pre^^ram. Exp^ditures for the 191^57 sriiool year were approxi* ■ 
mately 8^ times the amount expended 10 years earlier. Amounts 
expended for new school hmising f<M' this pre^ram are given in 
column 5. These figures were di^jiined from the Departnumt of 
Interior. 
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TaW« 61-A|HAL FUf^ EmisK)© FCMlPlitt EIHKATION OF INWANS 
the UhffTlD STATESi 194^->4R TO 1956-57 
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EDUCATION IN ALASKA ^ 

Two ediKmtionAl programa for AUaka which are administered by 
the Dei^rtment of the Intejnor are described in the following aectitma. 
Tl>e hrst, known as the “Alaska Public Works Prc^ram,” is under tiie 
Offire of Territories and heJ^M to fhiance the «st of ojnstructi^' 
projects. The seomd, under the Bureau of Indian Affairs, provides 
educational services in public schools, Federal day and b(»rding 
schools, and in missioo and other schools for the “Education of 
Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts.” 


AlASKA FVSUC MKNKS m>OIAM 


In IMS the Eighty-Erst Congre® passed Public Law 264 author- 
ising $70 millimi.ior public works in Alaska to fester econanic and 
social development through the provision of faciliti® for ocxnmanity 
life. This 6-year act was later amended by Public Law 4M, Eighty- 
I third Congress, and extended to June 30, 1969. Originally, the 
i authority under this a<^ was delegated to the Admini^rator of the 


General Services Administratiem, but <m May 1950, the respemsi- 
bility and authority was transferred by Premdmitial Reorganizatiem 
Plan Na 16 to the Secr^ary of tl» Interior. 


Under the provisi(ms of this a<^ any public body in Alaska, such 
as the Territorial Goremmmit, dty, town, school di^<^ publm 
utility district, or other public body, may make applicaticm to the 
Seerrtary of the Interior for a public woria project Urn Federal 
Government finances the entire oort of construction of the approved 
projeda. Upcm oonpletiim, th®e oonstmdiem projeds are authorized 
to be transferred to the public bodies iog whom tlwy were built in 
exchange for agreemeDts to pay amounts that will return to t^ 
Treasury of the United Stides from 26 parent to 76 percent of the 
total ooit. Not lees than 50 poesit of the total eoat of all projeets 
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be Drturaed to the TreABuir. InEsmudi u fln»ociAl ptwtiori 
of bU public bodiM in Al*ak» ia relativBly tb^Jl^ne, the »Uing prii^ 
of (xmstonction projects have been elmort uniftwinly 50 peroent of 
their total costs. 

'Each y«r Congr^ is prwented with a lirt of projects ronMituting 
the appropriation estimate for the ensuing fiscal ymr. Fisaal year 
appropriatitms have rangwi fvm% $8 million to |1S millimi and to 
date a U^l of $64,676^)0 has been appropriated. It is estimated 
that $l^millioti will be needed during the 1959 fiscal year. 

At tJ» time a projert la transf erred to the public body, tl» United 
States acoej^ a ca^ ^y^nt for the total amount of the publf^ 
body’s share of the ooit if the Territorial Qovejnn»nt is the applicant 
Usably for c^er public bodies, a smaller «sh ^ynMit b made and 
secnritiw are i«ued to amortiae the delA. In practioe, this period for 
re|ayment has been limited to 20 y«ws. Interert an tl^se deferred 
payments is fixed by t^ ac^ at 9 peroent per annum. 

Tiriil* 6t.--FED«AL ASSKTAhKB FOB T>« C05T»lKTK)N S>KXX. 
FACBJnES UhC»t TH£ ALAStA K*LK WOlttS PBOOBAM. 19^50 TO 
1957-5E 
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A fummary prraenting informatim abtrai numbers of school build 
ing projects, the total amounts expudMl for tim conrtrtM^cxi of 
schools in AJa^a under this pit^^ram, and tiM Federal ihM^ of such 
expMidltaree is givem in table 68 . This m^mnaticMi was obteined 
fr^ tlM Departn^t of the Interior. 

BucanoN OF Moum, iaasKM, and aisvts 

The exprsesBon ^hacUre diildru” as msd in Alaska, has r»t^«ioe 
to Indian, Eskimo, and AJeot childrat Sclmcd oMimis rsporte for tlM 
11 ^ 6^7 edmol jenr indite that of the lS /155 native childiwi 6 to 18 
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voars old anumerut^ in 6,144 ware wirollad in public achoola, 

4,.'58 in Fedari] day and b(»rdin^ whools, and 784 in mimion and 
c^her schools. The remaining 1,2M, or 9.7 percent of those enumerated, 
were n^ ttrolled in any school 

It ii limited that an additional 1,M0 children are residing in 
iwlated arMS and were not includwl in the enumeration figtirw. 
School facilities for children in isolated areas hare been proridwl 
through John«jn -O'Malley Kmtract funds. ITie. 25 schools provided 
l>y thwe funds are enrolling 1,026 for the 1967-58 school yi^r. 

Federal funds ex p^ded during the paA 10 ymrs for tJie ^ucatiwi 
nf natiree in AJaatajf are reported in table 64. From (hme figurM it 
la apparMit that the i^mounts expend^ in recent years are more than 
double the amount K^ymrs ago. Tlieae figurre on expenditurM were 
Supplied by the Dej^rUnent of th^ Interior. 

ToW. 64— fEMRAL flftOS EXPChK^J FC« ThK EDIKATION Of IhCHAbS, 
E^QMOS, AND ALEUTS tN ALASXAi 1947-At TO 19S6-S7 
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AduU tduooHon^ — Fducation funds expended by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs for the 1966-57 school year included tlW^BS few the 
iKiucatiai of adult Indians in Ala^a aneltM Unit^ States to develop 
I'Esic skills in itadmij, writbg, spiking, aad understanding t^ 
Ktiglirii language. A total of ^55,990 was expended for a prtgram 
of eduMtioi and voodional training to help adglt rnemben of Uie 
tribM under readjiMteient programs to (1) mm a livelihood, (2) con- 
duct own affairs, and (8) a^iuM tlwir re^xmsibilitiee as ciU- 
xens; ail wit^mt ^lecial aemces became of tl^r rtatus as Indiana 
EOUCAnOlf M TNI mXMM 

The Pribilof Islands are located approximately miles north of 
l)utch Harbor, Alaa^ca, in Um tTering Sea. These islands ocKistitute a 
special i^vemmait reservatioi art adds Gmg^ in 1^9 for the 
pr<Hect{» of the Ala i Aa fur smIs and for oUmt purposes. Under the 
act of Frfmwtfy 26, 1944, as amended, the Oovemmeot is responsibfe 
for U» l^th, edmatim, and general welfare of Um AJeut native 
resident populaticm'of approximately 600 . ^ 
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Except for St. Paul Island and St. George Island, tlie Pribilof 
group of islands are relatively uninhabited. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service, with the technical advice of the Territorial Department of 
Education for Alaska, administers the educational prograni for these 
two small conumtnities. Educational services for the Pribilof Islands 
have been closely integrated with the program for the Territory oi 
Alaska. 

Aleutian residents of the Pribilof Islands reservation between the 
ages of 6 and 16 are required to attend the elementary schools main- 
tained on each of the two inhabited islands. Four teachers and a 
teacher-principal are employed by the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
the St Paul Island school with approximately 104 Aleut children . 
enrolled. Two teachers and a teacher-principal are employed in the 
St George Island school with approximately 67 enrolled. Ghildrm 
of Federal civilian personnel stationed on the islands are also per- 
mitted to attend the schools. 

Expenditures for education in the Pribilof Islands frmn 1950-61 
to 1956-57 are shown in table 65. However, $169,841 of Federal funds 
for the construction of a new school completed at St George iml955 
is not included in this table. Data on Federal funds for these spools 
were obtained from the Department of the Interior. 


ToUc 65.— FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED FOR EDUCATION IN THE PRIRLOF 

ISLANDS: 1950-51 TO 1956-57 
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EDUCATION IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Bevenuee for school support in the Virgin Islands are provided 
chiefly from local sources. The two exceptions which are presented 
here include flmds provided from Interior Department appropria- 
tions for the salaries of school superintendents and some additional 
Federal assistance for school construction provided 1^ the Federal 
Virgin Island Public Works Program. 

SAuuuti OP surauNTiNoam 


For a number of years, the Interior Department has provided 
funds for the salaries of two school superintendents in the Virgin 
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Islands. However, during the 1954-M school year the salary of only 
one superintendent was paid from the Federal appropriation. Sirfce 
July 1, 1956, funds for the operation of Uie sdiools, <rt,her than funds 
rewived ^m Federal grant-in-aid programs described elsewhere in 
this publication, have been appropriated from Gbvemment of the 
Virgin Islands revenues,^ pursuant to provisions of the Revised 
Organib Act. 

Amounts allotted to the Virgin Islands for the salaries of super- 
intendents during the past 10 years are listed in column 8 of table 66. 


ToW« 6d— FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED 
AND FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
1947-4S TO 1996-57 
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VIIOIN lUANO PUSUC WOMCS ftOOIAM 

^ Federal assistance Kas been provided in past years for the con- 
struction of ^oob such as those at Christiansted and La Vallee on 
St. Croix, Charlotte Amalie and James Madison on St Thomas, and 
those at Cruz Bay, Johns Folly, and Coral Bay on St John. These 
and similar projects were carried out under the Federal Virgin Island 
^blic Works Program, previously administered by the Interior 
Department. Later, the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 
approved July 22, 19M, transferred responsibility for its public works 
program to the Territorial Government Amounts of Federal funds 
expended on the instruction of schoob participating in the Viigin 
^land Public Works Program are listed in column 4 of table 66. All 
daU for thb Uble were obtained from the Department of the Interior. 


tEVENUE PROM PUBUC DOMAIN GRAZING LANDS 

Portions of the F^enl revenue received from the rental of grazing 
lands are made available for education and oUmr purposes. Un^ 

4TIZ45— os le 
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the terms of a 1934 law, as amnded, 12^ percent of the grunng re- 
ceipts from each of the national grazing distrids and 50 percent of 
grazing receipts frtxti lands outside of grazing dbtricts are rdumed 
to the States in which the Federal grazing Umds are located. This 
money may be used as the State legislatures prescribe for the bttiefit 
of the sub^visions having such grazing lands within their area& 

An additional 33Vi percent of the grazing receipts from each 
grazing district located on Indian land ceded to the United 'Statm 
for dispositi<m under the public-land laws is {mid to the StMe in 
which such land is located. These payments are for the benefit of 
schools and roads of Uie respective counties" 

Payments to the States from receipts for grazing lands, reported 
the Bur^u of Land Management of the Department of the Interior, 
are li^ed in tables 67 and 68. Table 67 presents a 10-year summary 
of Federal payments to the Stat^ frmn Uie receipts fitnn grazing use. 
In table 68 are given the U^l amounts paid to individual SUt^ 
during the 1955-66 and 1956-57 school ymirs. Ajmual di^butions 


ToWt 67.— FEOCRAL FUNDS PAID FROM RECQPTS FOR LEASING GRAZING 

LAha>5i 1947^^0 19S6-57> 
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Table 6t.— FEDERAL FUNDS COLLECTED DURING THE PRECEDING SCHOOL 
YEAR FROM RECEIPTS FOR LEASING GRAZING LANDS AND DISTRIBUTED 
TO THE STATES IN 195S-56 AND 19S6-57 
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undor this program are based on amounts collected in the preceding 
fiscal yev. TTie Bureau of LAnd Managun^t is unable to supply 
information on separate amounts for the public schools. No reports 
on the use of these funds made by the State legislatures are sent to 
the Bureau of Land Management 

REVENUE FROM PUBLIC DOMAIN MINERAL LANDS 

Laws enacted in 1920, 1926, 1927, and 1928 provide that 37^ per- 
cent of the receipts from rentals, royalties, and bonuses from mineral 
lands in the public domain be paid to the States. These provisions 
affect only those States in which leased federally owned mineral lands 
are located. Funds paid to the States under these laws may be used 
for ctmrtruction and maintenance of roads or for the support of 
public schools or other public educational institutions as the legis- 
latures of the rrepective States may direct Funds are also {Aid to 

ToWe 69.-FB)ERAL FUNDS PAID FROM RECEIPTS FOR LEASING MINERAL 

LANDSi 1947-4S T0 1956-57 ‘ 
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COLLECTED DURING THE PRECEDING SCHOOL 
YE^FROM^CEFTS for LEASING MINERAL LANDS AND DISTRIBUTED 
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the States under the Acquired Lands Act of 1947 with the allocations 
determined by the governing laws under which the lands were 
acquired. Collections made during any one school year are available 
for distribution the following school year. Payments to the States 
and Territori^ under these laws, have amounted to more than $175 
million during the past 10 years. Amounts paid to the States for this 
10-year period are givmi in table 69. 

Table 70 shows the amounts paid to each of the States and 
Alaska for the 1955-56 and 1956-57 school years. Information regard- 
ing the portions of funds allocated to roads and schools by the several 
legislatuTM is not available from the Bureau of Land Management. 

lEVENUE FROM REVISED AND RECONVEYED LANDS 

The Oregon and California Lands Acts of June 9, 1916, and July 13, 
19^, provided for the payments of $1,671,044 and $7,135,283, respec- 
tively, to the counties as back taxes with a r^juirmnent that the 
counties use the funds for public purposes, including schools as though 
they had been paid taxpayers. These moneys were appropriated 
frcm the Treasury General Fimd. The Government was sul»equently 
reimbursed for these appropriations. 

The Act of August 28, 1937, provided that the <x>unties should get 
50 percent of t^rtjd receipts in lieu of taxes to be us^ as other county 
funds with another 25 percent to satisfy shortage in pa 3 rments to the 
counties in, lieu of taxes covering tlw years 1934 to 1^7, after which 
this 25 percent would be credited to the Government until it was 
i^imbursed for having advanced m<mey in lieu of taxes during the 
period in which incmne was unavailable. The latter oldigAtion was 
fulfilled early in 1951, and 75 percent is now payable to the counties, 
except that ^ugress in recent appropriatimi acts has authorized the 
retention of up to a third of this 75 percent for the coostrudion and 
maintenance of access roads and reforestation. 

The act of May 24, 1939, concerning the Coos Bay reconveyed lands, 
related to payments in lieu of taxes to two countiM in Oregmi for 
purposes specified in the prior act of February 1919, which con- 
tained requirements for State and county schools as well as other 
public purposes. 

Table 71 indicates the payments from 1916 to 1957 to certain 
countiee in Oregon and Wadiington from receipts fram revested lands 
in the Oregon and California R.R. reconveyed Cooe B^f^Wagon Road 
land-grant funds. This information was obtained fromSlM Butmu 
of Land Idbmagement. * 
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COUNTies IN OIIEGON AND 
WASHINGTON OUT OF REVESTED OREGON AND CALIFORNIA AND 

RETOJ^ED COOS BAY LAND^ANI FUNDS. JUNE ™ 1«4 
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REVENUI FROM SAUS OF FUBUC LANDS 

States having public lands administexed by the Federal Govern- 
ment receive 5 percent of the net proceeds from the sales of public 
land and materials within its boimdaries. This money is available 
for distribution to the States the school year following the lyear it 
was collected and is to be used for education, roads, and^ public 
improvements as apportioned by the State legislatures. A summ^uy 
of the total amounts paid to the States during the past 9 years is 
given in table 72. Detailed figures indicating the amounts for 27 
States for 1955-56 and 195fi-57 school years are listed in table T8. 

The Bureau of Land Management has no data on the proportions 
of these piymients which are used by the States for the support of 
public schools. 


Chapter VII 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

L £X}AL interests of the United States GovemiMnt, admin* 
. istered by the Depastoient of Justice, are served by a few educa- 
ticmal programs described in this section. One of th^ programs m 
education is that of the Bureau of Prikms which seeks to provide 
^u^^ opportunities for those in Federal penal and correcti<mal 
in^tutions. Another progjram of the Department of Justice is that 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigaticm in which training is provided 
for local, State, and Federal law-enforcement officers through specia] 
schools and classes. 

In addition to these two programs, the Immigration and Natural- 
izatiim Service cooperates in the e^blishment and maintenance of 
public classes for the instruction and training in citisenahip 
respcmsibilities of applicants for nid.uraliati<m. Pursuant to statu- 
tory aathoiization, that Service publishes and distributes the Federal 
Teztboc^ «i CitiMn^ip at various literacy levels free of charge to 
cwdidatM for nUuralizati<m receiving in^sniction in preparation for 
c^iaonship wiOiin or under the suj^isicm of the ^blic schoola 
The rtatute also authorises the reimbursement of the appropriation 
of Um I^partment of Justice for the cost of such publicati<m and 
distributimi from the naturalization fees deposited in the United 
States IVeasury. 


BUREAU OF PRISONS 

Bducatiwi is a major function of the treatment and rehabilitatian 
program in ^ TO institutirnis of the Bureau of Prisons. In this pro- 
gram, Uie edncaticm departments within the institutions are «^ni^med 
with impro^ the edacaticm qf inmates helping them to ow- 
oooM edoc^kmal d^cieneiee. To accomplish thie^ many inmatm are 
enrolled in so^ form of organized edm»ti<mal activity, in«1i«1ifig 
g«mral edmmtion, oorresp<mdenoe ocmrsee vocational training, and 
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in several cases they are enrolled in college-level courses. During the 
year 1960-57, more than 15,000, or approximately 80 percent, of the 
total prisoners confined we^ enrolled in the educational pn^ram. 

OmntAl BHICATION 

Tnmati»>a are enrolled ih this program on the l^s of results obtained 
from tests administered by educational per»>nneL Aco^rding to th^ 
measurements and individual Questional needs, the inmate are given 
the opportunity for self-improvement through attendance in the three 
Bchol^ic levels of the education program. Literacy courses are 
offered for those who fall below the fifth-grade level on standardized 
achievements t^ts; intermediate courses for those between fifth- and 
eighth-grade levels; and advanced courses for those above the eighth- 
grQe level. These purses comprise the major portion of the general 
education curriculum. About 70 percent of the inmate population for 
the 1956-57 sdiool year were engaged in scone phase of general educa- 
tion, and a total of 14,315 inmate were enrolled in ojuraes in the 491 
different training prc^;ram3. Table 74 indicates the number of courses 
offered, individua] enrollments, number cmnpleting courses, and 
number of certificate issued from 1054-55 to 1957-58. 


ToW« 74 .— GENERAL EDUCATION IN FEDERAL PENAL INSTITUnONSi 1954-55 

TO 1957-58 
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Through arrangements with State and local school systems, a 
number of programs are accredited and many courses were eexn- 
pleted which ^itisfied the requiranents for elementary certificates 
and high school diplcsnas. During the year, 245 high school diplcsnas 
and 94 elementary certificates were granted to inmates for satisfac- 
torily completing courses. In addition to the coU^;e-level courses 
being continued in two of the penitentiaries this year, a compand)le 
program was offered also in a youth institution and a oorre(^onal 
institution. These were generally offered cm a oorrespcmdrace basis 
through the cooperatiem of collies and uniirersitiea. In scune cases, 
however, they were organized along convrnitidnal extrasiem lines and 
' conducted members of the faculty of nourby universitiea. 
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comspoNo««a coutsB 

Th^e course are of (^nsiderable importance in the educational 
program, and thej are used extensively in practically all inititutions 
to supplement and enrich vocational training and classroom activities. 
More than 40 perrent of the inmate body were enrolled this year in 
correspondence courses, and 3,053 actually completed at least one 
such course. 

VOCAnOMAl. TtAININO 

During the 1956-67 fiscal year, more than half of the inmate were 
enrolled in vocUional training. Of this group, 6,127 were receiving 
trade training in the institutional maintenance sho[^ and vocational 
scjiool riio{«, and 1,432 were in training in the various industries’ 
prcxluction sho]:^ The mnainder were enroll^ in specialized cx>ur 9 e 8 
and in vocational -agriculture training where those in^ituticms 
operated farm enterprise. 

Of the total number enrolled in training ar^ 1,588 completed 
couraes and received certificate of achievement. These were approved 
certificates issued by the State departments of vocational education 
Mid c^er special a«jrediting agencies, such as Apprentic^hip Coun- 
cils, Civil Aeronautics Board of Airplane MechMics, and Licensing 
Boards for Barbers, Dental Technicians, and Hospital Attendants. 

In addition to sponroring and finmicing the vocational training 
program. Federal l^ison Industries, Inc., a government-owned' <»r- 
^ poration, appropriates funds out of its earnings for operating the 
EmploymMit Plaoemwit Service. The Service consists of five units 
reponally located in five institutions. Its main function is to develop 
suit^le ^pl<^rment opportuniti^ for inmates who have been trained 
for specific occupations and are about to be released, and also for 
others who may need special help in finding postrelease empl<^ment. 
This year the pla^ent officer found jobs for 2,432 inmates, about 
a fourth of Uiem in ^Ids directly related to the training and work 
experimices they had gained in t^ in^tution. 

Since the vocational training pre^prems and the placement services 
summarized in table 76 are financed out of earnings of the indu^ries’ 
corporation, the expenditure of Federal funds is not required for 
these services. Total expenditures frmnr' the industries’ corporation 
funds for these services are reported in table 76. This informaUon 
was ol^ined frmn the Bun^u of Prismis. 
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ToW# 75— VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN FEDERAL PENAL INSTITUTK^ 

1955-54 TO 195 V56 
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FEDEiAL ftUlEAU OF INVESTIGATION 

The Department of Justice, through its Federal Bureau of Inv^ir 
g^i(Mi, is ocmcemed with the enforounent of laws uid with pix^eeting 
America’s internal security. Enforcement r^ponsibilities include the 
detecti<m of violations, apprehensicxi of those who violate the Federal 
laws, and asistance to State, county, and local law-enforooment 
agencies. In this work, howei^r, there are importmfit opportunities 
to provide instructicm to- State and local police < ^ia ls over the 
Naticm. Educational service are provided chiefly through the FBI 
National Academy and assistance in Police Training Schools. 

PM NAnOMAl ACAOfMV 

The FBI National Acadrany was eetablidied on July 2D, 1^. 
Since that time, 8,452 law -en forcemeat officmrs, ocnning from aU 
States and outlying parts of the United States and fron many fcnnign 
countries, have been graduated from the 12-week course. 
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Academj purposes are to train graduates so that they are b^r 
pre(«red for rraponaibiiiti^ as police inrtructors and admini^ratora 
At pr^ent, more than 28 percent of the graduates are the executiv^e 
heads of the btate^ wMinty, or local law-enforcement agencies with 
which they are associated Many of the graduate have provided 
course of instruction in their dei»rtment8 for their «>-wortora 
An avefage of about 80 men attend each of the 2 sesdais held 
annually by Uie FBI National Academy, Inrtrurt.i(m is given at the 
FBI neadquarters in Wadiingtcm, D. C., and at Um FBI Academy 
on the United States Manne Corps Base at Quantico, Va 
Twelve weeks of inrtrurtion are offered at the 2 locatioiis. The 
firrt 10 weeks are dev(^ to a general ojurse of in^rurtion relating 
to law-enforoemmt work. Among the topics discussed are ; police 
organiaaticm and admin ietraticm, fingerprint identi&»ti(m, labora* 
tory, public spMhing, traffic^ juvenile delinquency, inching tech- ’ 
police records, crime-scene bwcIms, the handling of evidence, 
and t^fying in court One week is given to instruction in firmrma. 
Civil rights are rtreased and (worses are givwi in (wn^tutional law 
and ethics in law enforcement The final 2' weeks are devc^ to 
ppecialiMd training in subject of special interert'to^ (Acer. Class 
lectures, seminar discussiong, and actual &ld work are included in 
the (wum. 

Staff mwibejs of the Federal Butmu of Inva^igation provide 
mort of Uie instruction. In addition, lecAurra are given by nationally 
known expert^ including out^anding criminoU^:ist8, police trffcials, 
newsjMper editors, and educators. Hiese individuals give in^ructitm 
in their special ^ds of mdeavor. 

■Aji applicant ^udent for the FBI Naticmal Aoulmiy’ must be a 
law-«if^|)|iuMit officer who has n<^ attained the a^e of 61 at the 
time thwwsion begina He murt be recommended by tl» head of his 
dejwrtnmt and have at lea^ 2 y^rs of experienoe in law-enforomnent 
woA. If the hMd of the de[»rtment deeiree to nominate himself 1 m 
msy do ^ Before being accept^ the FBI a thorough back- 

ground in vertigaticm to determine the applicant’s chara<rter, loyalty, 
reputation,and physical fitness. There is no charge for tuitioi for any 
part of the training. TIm c^Soer, however, mu^ j»y his own travel 
and living expenses. In moet instances, SUte, county, or local law- 
enforcement agencies pay ail or a largo part of these expenses. . 
raiia riAmmo schoois 

The FBI, upon request, conducts Police Training Schools for local 
law-enforoement offioers. Some of these are designed for the remiit 
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and the relatively inexperienced officer; others provide advanced ' 
i training Topics disciusacd include, among others, fingerprint identi- 
fication, testifying in court, defensive tacty*, firearms, rej)ort writing, 
photography, crime-scene searches, law -enforcement etliics, and super- 
visory responsibilities. During the 1957 fiscjil year, the Fill partici 
pated in 8,325 Police Training Schoola In tlie previous fiscal year, 
8,492 schools were held. 

Like the FHI National Academy, expenditure for these Policn> 
Training Scho<il.s cannot l>e reported separately since they ari' con 
ducted in the cour»' of the regular activities of the Fill. 
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ChdptcrVIII , 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

T he department of labor recogniiM many relationsliipa 

b^ween the bucomb of wag© earners and thoir t^ucAtion. 
It operate programfl dmigned to supply Bubj^^t-inatter information 
that will make workers more effective in their jolw and to provide the 
workers with information about labor laws, union methods, c»ntractg, 
in-Jevanoee, econcmncs, a^ other factors which will help to improve 
their working condition^ 

C«npri^.ns!ve prc^rranxs of the Department of I^bor relating to 
the education of workers are de«rib«l in this chapter. One of tli^ 
18 centered in the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Trauiing. ActivitiM 
(if this Bureau are planned to unplement a portion of tlie act of 
March 4, 1913, ertabliahmg the Department of Labor which directs 
the Defmrtment “to farter, pnwjote, and develop the welfare of wage 
earners of the United Stat^ to improve their working conditions, 
and to advanre their opportunities for profiUble employment.” The 
Bureau also areks “to formulate and promt^e the furtherance of labor 
standards neo^ttrj to Mf^uard the welfare of apprentice and to 
toperate with the States in the promiAion of such rtandards” as 
required by the Naticmal Apprenticeship Act of Augurt 16, 1937. 

Ancrther prc^reun (»ntributing to educaticm is operated by the 
Hur^u of Employment Security which has developed a terting, 
rounaeling, and placwnent service. This program is conduced by the 
Affiliated State Employment Service Offices in cooperation with more 
than 8^)00 high schcols. 

The Buimo of LAbor Statirtica publishes an 0<^pational Outlook 
which is txaed ertensively by high schools and other educa- 
tional mrtitutions as a cxmosellng and guidance reference for young 
prople. Similar informatimi a number of occuf^tions of special 
interoflt to young w omen etwi^ts is published in the ^^mnen’s Bureau. 
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Other services to education are provided by the Bureau of lAd)or 
Standards. Through its promotion of (1) school-age employment 
certification programs, (2) stay-in-school campaigns, (8) educational 
opportunities for children of migrant workers, and (4) improved 
^& 2 ate and Federal child-labor laws, this Bureau hel^ to strengthen 
the e^catioffal servicfes available to young people. 

In addition, the Office of International Labor Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of Labor cooperates^with the Department of State and its 
International Cooperation Adipinistration in providing and arranging 
educational and training programs for foreign visitors. Activities of 
the Department of State are presented in chapter IX. 

/ APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 

. • . 

Federal promotion of apprenticeship was initiated in 1934 under 
authority of the National Industrial Recovery Act. Resources, to 
continue the work, were provided by the National Youth Administra- 
^ tion established in 1935. Basic authority for the prraent Federal 
promotional activity was created by the National Apprenticeship Act 
of 1937. In this act the Secretary of Labor is authorized and directed 
to (1) formulate and promote the furtherance of labor stfmdards 
necessar^to safeguard the welfare of apprentices; (2) extend the 
application of such standards by encouraging the inclusion thereof 
in standards of apprenticeship; (3) bring together management and 
labor for the formulation of programs of apprenticeship; (4) cooper- 
ate with State agencies engaged in the formulation and promotion of 
standards of apprenticeship; and (5) cooperate with the Office of 
Education on certain matters of mutual interest. The Secretary is 
further authorized to publish information relating to apprenticeship 
standards and to appoint a national advisory committee on appren- 
ticeship training. 

The administration of the legislative authorizations of the Depart- 
ment«of Labor in tjie field of encoimaging skill development for 
workers is carried on through the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training established by the Secretary of Labor in General Order 
^ No. 91, December 11, 1956. Its purpose is to improve the working 
conditions of wage earners in industry and advance their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment through the encouragement and 
promotion of programs of skill development. No educational or 
training activities iiWndustry are performed by the Bureau. 

Major emphasis is placed upon the encouragement of apprentice- 
ship programs for the development of workers in those industrial 
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ocouiMdons, <x»nmoiilj known u skilled crafts or trades, which 
require a. wide and diverse range of skills and knowledge as well as 
maturity and independence of judgment. Because of these require- 
ments, an apprenticeship normally consists of from 2 to 7 years of 
s^eduled, supervised, progressive, and productive employment expe- 
rience in all of the operations of the trade or craft, supplemented by 
classroom instruction in the related technical dt scientiec subject 
matter necrasary to full ciHnpetency. id' 

Bureau activities include the encouragement of programs in indus- ft 
try which provide for the administration <ff apprenticeship; estab- 
listment of standards affecting the qqality of training and interests 
of Uie apprentices as employed workers; and outlining the work 
expenence and supplementary instruction necessary to acquisition 
of skiljs and knowledge of a competent craftsman. 

The Secretary of Labor is advi^ tm standards of apprenticeship 
and other matters of policy for the development of skills by th^ 
Federal Committee on Apprentiroship, members of which are ap- 
pointed in accordance with the provisions' bf the National Apprentice- 
ship Act. Membership on the committee has been composed of 
nationaUy prominent representatives of labor, management, voca- 
tional education, and government. 

Pit^<^onal service and assistance in the organization of appren- 
ticeship and other programs for the development of skills in industry 
is provided by the field staff of the Bureau. This staff works closely 
with employers, workers. State agencies. State boards of education, 
local vocational schools, and local civic organizations. Staff services 
are supplemented by the voluntary services of 50,000 persons employed 
by labor and management who assist in skiU development In the 
1967-58 school year, industry employed an estimated 270,000 appren- 
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tices, and an average of 1,000 conunittees and 16,000 industrial 
establishments carried on skill development programs for employed j 
workers. 

Table 77 presents a summary of the expenditures of the Bureau 
for the encouragement of apprenticeship and skill development for 
the years 104849 through 1967-58. This information was furnished 
by the Bureau of Apprenti(»fi4up and Training of the Department 
of Labor. 

FOREIGN VISITOR PROGRAM 

The Department of Labor serves as the central agency of the 
Federal Government for the arrangement of programs in the United 
States for foreign nationals in labor and allied fields. These activities 
are coordinated by the Office of International Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, but are carried out in various Bureaus of the Depart- 
ment. Participation in such activities dates back to the inception of 
the United States Government international exchange programs in 
the late 1930's. 

These programs in the Department of Labor are performed to a 
great extent at tlie requ^ of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, of the Department of State, but they also include programs 
for foreign leaders and specialists luider the Department of State’s 
International Educational Exchange Service and training for Fellows 
under the programs of the United Nations and International Labor 
Organization. 

Included in the Department’s programs for foreign visitors are the 
following elements: (1) Introductory orientation to the general 
United States’ scene and its labor phases; (2) technical course pro- 
vided by the Bureaus of the Department of Ijabor; (3) discussions 
with representatives of other Government agencies, trade unions, 
industry, academic institutions, and community and other private 
organizations; (4) special training in trade unions, indtu^rial plants, 
and Federal and State agencies; (5) courses provided by academic 
institutions; (6) observation of specific United States’ activities 
relating to program obj^tives as well as the general United States.’ 
scene; and (7) travel and other means which provide opportunities 
for making contacts with a variety of situations and conditions which 
result in experiences commensurate with program objectives. 

Recently, arrivals of visitors from the Far East and Latin America 
have increased in number, and greater emphasis has been placed on 
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long-term lalwr programs providing for trade union internship and 
more academic study. These activities have benefited greatly from 
the exceUent cooperation received American trade unions, indus- 
trial firms, academic institutions, and other private organizationa 
Arrangements have been made to send foreign visitors to all of the 
48 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Special efforts have been made 
U) include small- and medium-sized communities, as well as big cities, 
in these programs in order to satisfy personal interests and to provide 
exposure to a good croM-section of American life. 

Table 78 shows the ngpber of programs arranged, by field of study, 
for the foreign visitors and programs oimpleted from 1954-66 to 
1956-57. Expenditures of Federal funds for this foreign visitor pro- 
gram in the Department of Labor amounted to approximately 
$2,500,000 for the 1956-57 school year and is reported in tables 2 and 3 
of chapter 1. This information was furnished by the I^partment of 
Labor. 


Tabit 7f.-FORBGN VISITOR PROGRAMS ARRANGED AND COMPLETED BY 
THE DEPARTMENT Of LABOR) 1954-55 TO 1956-57 
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TESTING, COUNSELING, AND PLACEMENT 

The local offices of Ae State Employment Service operate an exten- 
sive program of testing, counseling, and placement of high-school 
graduates who are entering the labor market. This service is carried 
on throughout the senior year by employment service counselors who 
work m the school in dose cooperation with school personnel. 

The test 1 ^ in conjunction with the U^ing and counseling services 
w the “United States Employment Service General Aptitude Test 
Batteiy,” often referred to as the “GATE.” One of the principal 
uses of this test is to help yoimg people explore their potential abilities 
m order to decide upon suitable oi^pations. In the course of this 
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tcBting, mAny seniors are discovered who have college-level ability but 
who had not planned to attend college. 

The test battery consists qI 12 tests that provide measures of nine 
different aptitudes. These aptitudes are intelligence, verbal aptitude, 
numerical aptitude, spatial aptitude, form perception, clerical per- 
ception, motor coordination, finger dexterity, and manual dexterity. 
Norms for the GATD are available for a large variety of occupations 
collected into groups according to similarities in the abilities required. 
This makes it possible to interpret test results in Verms of the potential 
suitability of individuals for a wide range of occupations. Through 
an interpretation of the test scores and counseling interviews, which 
consider aspects of the individual other than aptitudes and takes into 
consideration local job opportunities, the hi^ school graduate is 
assisted in making a desirable occupational choice. 

The cooperative program with the schools was started on a formal- 
ized and nationwide basis in 1950. In the school year 1955-56, it was 
operating in 7,328 or about one- third of the high schools in the 
bountry. Schools in all of the States and Territories were served. 
During that school year, 191,774 persons were tested with the GATB 
and 211,463 given counseling interviewa During the 1956-57 school 
year, 7,878 schools were served. In these schools 219,901 were tested 
with the GATB, and counseling interviews given to 227,418. 
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Chapter IX 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

F ederal funds are expended by the Department of State for 
many cultural and educational programs designed, to help main- 
tAin and improve friendly relationships with people oi other nations. 
Two of these programs, the Educational Exchange Program, and 
activities of the International Cooperation Administration, are 
described in this chapter. 

In addition to Federal funds expended on the international pro- 
grams planned to improve international understanding, amounts are 
olso expended by busines and industry, educational foundations, 
institutions of higher education, and the governments of participating 
countries around the world. All of these expenditures by each partici- 
pating organization hel[^ to improve relationships between the 
United States and c^er countries. 

EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

A program of international educational exchange involving ap- 
proximately 6,000 exchanges a year beitween the United States and 
over 80 <^r countries and dependent areas is conducted by the 
Department of State. The (>urpo8e of this program, in the words of 
the authorizing congres^nal legislation, is “to promote a better 
understanding of the United Stat^ in <^er coimtries and to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of the United SUtes and the " 
people of other Countries.” Opportunities are prpvided for Americans 
to pursue educational activities abroad and for foreign nati«mals to 
undertake similar projects in the United SUtes. Participants include 
students, teachers, lecturers, research scholars, leaders, and specialists. 
In accordance with the purpose of this program, the object of these 
visits is to create a g^reater understandmg of and confidence in the 
United States, and to develop the rMlization am<mg other peoples 
that our objectives and policies are in harmony with, and will advance, 
their own legitimate aspirations for peace, progress, and freedom. 
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Of those {Mkiticipating in the exchange program, approzimatdj 
two-thirds are foreign nationals who come here to ot^rve at firrt 
hand the American way of life, to increase their knowledge in 
specialixed fields, and to establish and bn^en their contacts with 
Americans of similar interests. The remaining one-third are Ameri- 
cans who go to (^er countries to obtain an imderstanding of their 
ways of life, to impart information about American life and inrtitu- 
tions, to acquire further knowledge in specialized fields, and ,to 
demonstrate and share their country’s achievements. 

Exchanges of educators are arranged imder -^veral congr^ional 
authorizations which include (1) thoee originally authorized under 
the act for cooperation with the other American Republics, { 2 ) those 
provided by the foreign currency pn^ram under the Fulbright Act, 
and (3) the worldwide program authorized by the Smith-Mundt Act 
which established a general framework for all the educational ex- 
change activities.' The Department of State also conducts special 
prc^p*ams with Finland and India with certain funds derived from 
debts of those countries set aside for this purpose. « Total costs of th^ 
pn^rams imder various authorizations, including grants and admin- 
istrative expenses, are summarized in table 79 for the 7 years from 
1951-52 through 1957-58. .^j^itional details for funds allotted from 
1954-55 thro\igh 1957-58 a^.'q>resent^ in table 80. 

Number of persons participating in the educational exchange pro- 
grams from 1951-52 through 1957-ii8 are summarized in table 81. 
Tables 82 and 83 present moi4 detailed information about the partici- 
{^ts for the 1956-57 and 1957-58 school years. 


Tobtc 79.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS: 1951-5* TO 1957-58 
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TaU« 10.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
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ToW* II.— NUMKR OF PARTICR>ANTS ENGAGED IN EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAMS: 1951-5* TO 1957-5* 
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ToW. W.— NUMBfR OF PARTK»»ANTS ENGAGED IN EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAMS. 1956-57 
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Table 13.— NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS ENGAGED IN EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE PRCK^AMSi 1957-58 
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COOUMNATION Of lOUCATIONAl EXCHANCf P80GCAM 

Educational exchange programs authorized by CongreBS and similar ^ 
activities conducted by other agencies of the Government are coordi- 
nated by the Department of State. The DejMutment also cooperates 
extensively with independent nongovernmental sponsors of exdianges 
in the United Stat^ Often, the service of the De|MU^«it and those 
arranged by private organizations c<Hnplement eadi other with the 
international travel provided by foreign cur|«)cy fnnd^ of the Gov- 
MThment and tuition, maintenan^ and other assistance supplied by 
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priv^ grtmps. It is ertimated that th^ groups, which include 
^.hools, colleges, universities, foundations, hospitals, and private busi* 
ness enterprise provided approximately $11 million in 1966 primarily 
to assist foreign grantee The pn^^ram condu<^ed by the Inter- 
national Educational Excdiange Service of the DejMulment is axirdi- 
nst^ with the eccmcnnic and technical asi^^oe pix^ram of the 
International Cooperation Administration and with the programs of 
other Federal agencies, such as the Department of Defense. This 
coordinatKm is effected at bc^h planning and adminirtrative levels 
in WashingUm and overseas. 

Contractual arrangements are made b^ween the Departmmit and 
a numbm* of public and private agencies for provision of certain 
services necessary to the administration of the prc^ram. These serv- 
ices include screening and lecomnmnding ouididat^ arranging pro- 
grams for orienting and supervising grantees, and evaluating pn^ram 
elTectivene^ The Office of Education, for exmnple, cooperates closely 
with the Department of State under a working-fund ag^reenmnt in 
connection with bc^h Ameri^ui and foreign-teaclMr exchanges. It 
administers the teacher- interchange prc^^Truu under which American 
and foreign teachers trade positions in their resp^^ive school systems 
for a y^r, recommends qualified American teachers for grants to 
teach abroad, and arranges special programs for foreign teachers to 
^udy and oteerve American school systems. 

Afflistance to private grou|^ here and abroad' on exchange projects 
contributing to the Department’s (^je^ves is a significant part of 
the International Educational Exchange Prc^;ram. During 1966, for 
example, over 400 sponsors were asisted in relation to projects 
involving more than 6,000 persons. These programs did not require 
United States Government funds, although many were as valuable in 
achieving similar objectives as the Department’s, pn^ram. Assistance 
ranged from detailed guidance for American and foreign groups on 
how to oper^ various kinds of educational exchange programs to 
arranging with Foreign Service poets to distribute applications, 
and to assist in nominating and selecting candidates under private 
progfuns. 

Under the provisions of section 201 of the Smith-Mundt Act, the 
Departn^t stimulatee public and private exchange efforts through 
the delation of exchange-visitor visa programs. This facilitates 
entry into th^ United States of foreign nationals desiring to come to 
this country as non-immigrants for bona fide eddcaUonal purposes. 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 

Under' authority contAined in Executive Order 10610, dated May 9, 
1955, the International Cooperation Administration waa ^tabli^e^ 
within the Department of State as a semiautonomous agency. It has 
responsibility for cooixlination of foreign a^istanoe programs, and 
for several mutual security programs. 

Appropriations of Federal funds for foreign assistance coop»rative 
programs are made e^h year by Congr^. Additional funds are 
appropriated by the foreign cooperating governments. These contri- 
butions of other governments are, on the average, about double the 
United States’ contributions Programs are n(^ undertaken except 
upon the specific rw]uest of the participating govemmenta 

The International Coop>eration Administration administers pro- 
grams of technical cocyieration in the developing areas of the world. 

It is believwl that this is one of the best means of rtrengthening the 
nations of the free wotld. Technical cooperation has many aspects, 
but all of them are clo^ly relat«i to educational proc^ses and rely 
upon them for their effectiveness. Education is the indispensable 
means of de\-eloping any nation’s m<Mt valuable resources — its human ^ 
resources — and education plays a key role in every aspiect of this 
program. The most effective over^as programs include integrated 
actirities in such related fields as agriculture, health, industry, and 
public governmental admini^ration, with the education rtaff cooper- 
ating cicely with other ICA programs and UN representatives. Only 
by helping the less-developed nations increase their own ability to do 
the job for themselvM can last,ing improvements be made. 

The developing countries are looking to the United States for two 
principal types of educational assistance: (1) They want help in the 
development of vocational and other curriculums to stress the prac- 
tical application of knowledge for the solution of economic and social 
problems; and (2) they seek aid in the extension and improvement 
of primary education to reduce for future generations the problem of 
illiteracy. For these purposes, they have too few well-trained toachers^ 
not enough schools, and inadequate teaching materials. ' 

Educational programs of the ICA always lycognize the culture of 
the country, traditions, educational institutions, civic programs, and^ 
the expressed desires of its peoples, as well as the needs of the country. 
Programs are directed toward the training of those who will teach 
others, rather than umnediate participation in mass education, except 
fg, where demonstration schools are necessary as pilot projects to stimu- 
late local development of educational facilities or new techniques. 
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Emphasis is p1a4»d on imparting new skills and on helping the people 
to develop their own educational rwources rather than on material 
assistance such as buildings, equipment, and supplies, altliough assist- 
ance of the latter type was given ill unusual situations, such as for 
Korean reconstruction. Trainee, carefully selectwi for their ability 
to make a significant contribution to the development of their own 
country, are brought to the United StatM or to special regional train- 
ing centers, such as the American University of Beirut, for periods 
of technical instruction in appropriate fields. The Offi« of Education 
assists wiucators coming to the United States for specialized training 
by conducting orientation classes arrangmg conference with authori- 
ties in the fields, planning programs M rtudy in this country, and 
otherwise helping the trainees to equip themselves to make important 
contributions to education in their homelands. 

COUNTIY MISSIONS 

The International Cooperation Administration through its Educa- 
tion Division performs -much of its work by sending educators to 
^ foreign countri«. Th^ groups of educators conrtitute ^ucation 
staffs within ICA country missiona In arranging for the effective 
operation of th^ staffs, the Education Division of ICA . in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the cooperation of the Division of International 
Education in the Office of Education, has major responsibilities which 
include the following: 

1. P l a nntna , review laa, and eTaloatlng NlacatlMul projeetB proposed by 

other oountrlea, 

2. Btalllog tsd orlMtliif the Ckxuitry Mlmlona. 

a. UaloUlnluf liaison with United Stat^ sources of prof^sionsl advice. 

4. S^tablishina contractual relations with educational Inatltntiods on an 
Interaatlonal Inter-nnlverslty bajda 

6- Fostering coordinattem among the educatlcnal mlMlons soit to the varloua 
countries. 


ToWs B4.— FEDERAL FUNDS FOR COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
^ IN OTHER COUNTRIES* 1951-58 TO 1956-57 
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Tobk tS.— NUMBER OF TEmN»aAF6 Ah® PARTKZffANTS, Ah© FEIWIAL 
FUNDS PRCX3RAMED FOR COCi^AUVE UHlCAnONAL ACTTVITIES IN 
OTHER CCXlNTRJESi "1956-57 
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ToWi IS. — NUMBER Of TIOHNK3ANS AND PARTKIPANTS AND FtlHRAL 
FUNDS PROGRAMED FOR COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES, 195^57— Co.i»U**d 
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Educational programs are in operation this year in 46 countries and 
territories. Ttere are also regional programs in the Near East and 
South Asia areas. Negotiations are underway to establish new pro- 
grams in sev^erah additional countries, and for additional projects in 
many of those countries where ICA educational programs are already 
operating. In these educational programs, American competence is 
shared with p>eople in the developing areas. * 

Federal funds programed for cooperative edJcatipnal activities 
from 1951-62 to 1956-57 are reported in table .84. iDetails on the 
personnel and iunds programed by countries for the 1956-57 school 
year are presented in table 85. Table 86 gives a summary of the 
Federal fimds programed for cooperative educational activities in 
other countries from 1953-54 to 1956-57 and reports the number of 
technicians and foreign trainees participating in the program. 


TaU« 86.— SUMMARY OF FEDERAL FUNDS PROGRAMED FOR COOPERATIVE 
' EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN OTHER COUNTRIES AND NUMBER OF 
TECHNICIANS AND TRAINEES, 1953-54 TO 1956-57 


Item 

1IU3-M 

lOM-fiS 

1955-M 

19SA-57 

1 

t 

1 

t 

< 1 ■ 






Funds nionEAMiD.- ...> 

tM. 789. 000 


$32,408,400 


Cr. 8. technicians 


11,837,200 

1^169.800 

14. 537.800 

ForetED trainees 


4.024.800 

5.540.500 

■ 3,937.700 

Buppiles, equipment and other oosts 


«,6M,700 

10. m 100 

10.034.800 

PlBSOKNKL 

733 

1,527 

2,111 

2,113 

U. 8. technicians 

E8S 

490 

891 

863 

' Forei|n trainees - ; 

448 

1,028 

1,220 

1,250 


INTSt-UNIVEISITY CONTIIACTS 

Work in the field of higher education is being emphasized through 
contracts with colleges and universities ^n the United States. For 
this program, Federal funds are used to secure the services o^ Ameri- 
can colleges and universities for assistanQe to overseas universities 
in improving teaching, curriculum; re^arch, and extension wdrk 
Through the training in American universities, and | in their own 
institutions under faculty members provided from American institut 
tions, the overseas professors are prepared to carry new method^ into 
practice .on a permanent basis. For this purpose, universities in the 
United States, under Federal sponsorship, have contracted with col- 
leges and universities of other lands. This program is planned to 
bremden international horizondi^d to make important contributions 
to education, health, agriculture, and other programs of social and 
ecbhomic advancement. 
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In accordance with 79 inter-university contracts in force on Sep- 
tember 30, 1957, American professors from 66 universities are loaned 
to host universities in about 38 countries. After a year or two of work 
in partnership with a professor in the other country, the counter-part 
professor comes to the contracting university in the United States to 
study for a year. Later, the American professors return to their regu- 
lar work in the United States with greatly broadened understandings 
of the world in which they live, and of the responsibilities of America. 

Approximately 600 American professors were at work in host 
universities, and about 300 professors from host countries were at 
universities in the United States in December 1967. Countries which 
have requested this kind of cooperation and have arranged inter-' 
university contracts are listed in column 1 of table 87. .The table 
also indicates the universities in the United States having contracts, 
their fields of activity, and the Federal funds that are obligate<H© 
operate these prbgrama 
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Tabu 87.— INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION INTER- 
UNIVERSITY CONTRAQS IN OPERATION ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1957 


Cooperating country United States Instltutkma 


Field o( activity 


United Statei 
obllgatloiu 


Ethiopia. 

Ltberm.. 


Oserteat T*rrltofi« 
Kenya 


Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
Texas A. and M. CoUoge 


Sierra I>eone. 
Uganda 


Rutgers University (New Jer- 
sey). 

Ohio State University 

Isaac Delgado CentnU Trades 
School (Louisiana). 


Agriculture 

Vocational education. 

Vocational education. 


|M,tn,7<7 

7, tOl, 480 

6.4M.OOO 

1.6M.tOO 


Vocational education 

Vocational education 


EmtotB. 


France 1 Northwestern University. 

Italy University ot Oalllomlai.. 

Spain University of California... 


Business administration. 

Public administration 

Business administration. 


Fa* EastJ 


China (Taiwan) University of California 

Pennsylvania fitate ■ Univer- 
sity. ' 

PurJiio University (Indiana).. 

Indonesia University of California 

University of California 

University of Kentucky 

University of Kentucky 

I Tiiskegec Institute (Alabama). 
University of Massachusetts.. 
University of Michigan 


A^culture. 

Education.. 


Philippines. 


Thailand. 


Vietnam. 


University of Minnesota. 


Oeorge Peabody College (Ten- 
nessee). 

Cornell University ' (New 

York). 

Cornell University. (New 

York). 

Stanford University (Califor- 
nia). 

University of Indiana. 

University of Indiana 

Oregoo) State College 

University of Texas. 

Wayne State University 

(Michigan). 

Michigan State Unlverslty...,- 


Englneerlng 

Mf^lclne and education 

Engineering 

Engineering 

Agriculture 

Vocational education 

Agriculture 

Engineering, industrial man- 
agement and business man- 
agement. 

Agriculture, engineering, 
medicine and public admin- 
istration. 

Education 


Agriculture. 

Forestry,... 


Education. 


Education 

Pi I bile ji^tnistratlon . 
AgrlcuWe. 


Engineering 

Vocational edurstlon . 


Public adnUntstiatlon. 


Latin Ambrica. 


Bolivia University of Teimessee 

Braill Michigan State University 

I, Punluo University (Ii)dlanB). 

Chile. University of California 

University of Chicago (nil- 
■ nols). 

Colombia Michigan State University 

Tulane University (Loulsl- 
> ana). 

Oub^ University of Tampa (Flor- 

ida). 

University of Florida 

Quatemala University of Kentucky..., 

Mexico University of Michigan 

University of Pennsylva^... 


Public administration.'. 

Bu^ness administration. 
Aulcultiire imd home eco- 
nbralcs. 

Agrlciiltiiro 

Economics 


Agriculture and natural re- 
’ Bouroes. 

Medldne 

Vocational rehabilitation 


Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Vocatkmal education. 
Veterinary medicine.. 


19,628.004 


668.000 

1.329.000 
1. 295. 200 
1. 231. 700 

1.255.000 

913.000 
25.000 

575.000 


2,295,000 


1,201. COO 
880.000 

765.000 

290.000 

696.000 

3.240.106 

5 , 881.621 
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Tabit 87.— INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION INTER- 
UNIVERSITY CONTRAaS IN OPERATION ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1957-Con. 


Cooperating ooontr; United 8tates<i«tUuti(nu 


Fteld of activity 


United Statea 
obligstlofis 


Latin Ahbuca— O on. 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 


Owrtrar 7>frltorl« 
British Qu^a, 
Burtnam, and 
Jamaica 

Near East and Booth 
Asia 


Univmity of Florida... 

University of Tennessee 

U^lvei^y of Byllalo (New 

University of New Hampshire. 
University of North Carolina.. 
North Carolina State Unlver- 
alty. 

University of Maryland 


Education. 

Public adm^btration. 
Medical edubatlon 


Education 

Sanitary engineering 

Agriculture and textile engi- 
neering. 

» 

Agriculture, engineering, 
neaith, housing, community 
devetopment. 


Afghanistan. 


Ceylon. 


Columbia University 

University of Wyoming 

Texas A. and M. Collego. 

University of minub 

University of IlUnola 

Kansas State College 

University of Mlmuri... 

Ohio State University 

Ohio State UnlveMty 

Rensselaer Polyteclhilo Insti- 
tute (NMr Vory. v 
University TajjUKMe.. 

University orwj^nsln 

University of Southern C^- 
fomla. 

Syracuse University (New 
York). 

UUh Stats Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Brigham Young University 


Education 

Agriculture, engineering and 
education. 

Agriculture and Engineering.. 

Engineering 

Agriculture 

Agriculture , 

A^eultiira. 

Education 

Agriculture 

Engineering. 


Agrtcultnrs and home eco- 
nomics. 

Englneertng And education 

Public Adminbtration'. 


Audio-visual education. 
Agriculture ^ 


Education. 


Nepal 

Pakbtan. 


University of Arliona 

New York University... 

State University of New York. 

Unlver^y of Oregon 

Colorado A. 4 M. CoU^e 

Indiana University 

New Mexico College of A^- 
culture ti Mechanic Arts. 
Texas A. A M. OoUega 


Turkey. 


State College of Washington.. 

Oeorgetown Unlvertlty 
(Washington, D. C.). 
University of Nebraska 


New York University.., 

Spring Garden Initlt)ite 
(Pennsylvania). 


Agriculture 

Public administration... 

Public health, ediiqatlon, agri- 
ojlture, and Industry. 

Education . . 

Engineering, agriculture, Mu- 
cation, uid home economics. 

Medldne «. 

Agriculture 

Education, business sdmln- 
btratlon, agriculture, engi- 
neering, and home econom- 
ics. 

Agriculture, engineering, edu- 
cation, business admtobtr^ 
linn and home economics. 
Ediicatinn (Englbb language 
training.) 

Ap-lculture, engineering, busi- 
ness sdmlnLitratlon and 
education. 

Public administration 

Engineering 


1197.000 

ZM.OOO 

244,000 

IIABOO 

184.277 

836,300 


36.(131,960 


i.223.0d0 

1,200.000 

809.000 

460.000 
780.600 

1,307.340 

862.080 

323,300 

409.110 

263300 

1.127,800 

1.038.000 
623,380 

870.000 
1,800,-000 

231.000 

833000 
1. 199,784 
3113700 

471.886 

1.600.000 

611.870 

780.000 

1,700,000 

♦ 


1.913000 


378,600 

1.378,000 


768.000 

636.000 


Reoional: 

Near East and South Harvard UnlvKdty (Mans- Publlo health. 
Asia ebusetu). 

University of Wlsemutn Agriculture 





Chapter 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

F unctions of the Treasury Department include responsibilities 
for the administration of certain educational programs. One of 
these is the program of specialized training provided for Coast Gua^d 
personnel. Another is the advanced training arranged for tax special- 
ists in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Other educational programs 
in the Department include tSe promotion of the habit of saving 
amoiig the school ^ildren, the recognition of counterfeit money, and 
the specialized trlmiing for customs inspectors and other Treasury 
law-enforcement officers. The latter three programs, however, are 
not reported here since expenditures for them cannot be separated 
from other parts of the bud^ts fbr various divisions of^the Treasury 
Department. ’ 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 

The Internal Revenue Service Advanced Training Center was 
establisjhed ii^ the summer of 1954 by contract with the University of 
Michiga^'iin^er authority of Public Law 51, Eighty-fourth Congress, 
approved June 1, 1954, .Specialized training in the tax -enforcement 
field was made available to selected members of the Internal Revenue 
Service in this program. The center was discontinued at the end of 
the 1956. fiscal year. Funds which were expended for this contractual 
program arranged with the University of Michigan are shown in 
table 88. ^ 

In the place of the center at the University of Michigan, a training 
program, has been adopted by the Internal Revenue Service to be 
carried on at tome 20 to 26 different points throughout the country by 
instructors selected from within the Internal Revenue Service. Uifder 
the revised program, die trai^hg'^coujres have been designed to meet 
more particularly the specific requirements of the Internal Revenue 
Sendee. The courses have been shortened somewhat to make tKems 
more intensive and the base of the training has been broadened to 
include revenue officers as well as agents. ^ . 
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Table 88.—FEDERAL FUNDS FOR THE INTERNAL ^EVENUE SERVICE 
ADVANCED TRAINING CENTER. 1954-55 TO 1955-56 


School year 

Total 

Btodents’ 
salaiiea, per 
(Hem, travel, 
and other 
eipeneea 

School 

operating 

eipenaes 

Paymanta 
to other 
tniUtuUona 

1 

I 

t 

4 

• 

TnUJ Cl reari) 

•1, Ml. 181 

II.U1.I7I 

•171.818 

•4.m 

1054-M 

538.531 

1,073,080 

(') 

474.883 
058, in 

'<•) 

58.050 
118.888 
. (•) 

4,888 

0 

(*) 

195VM 

1858- S7 



■ EzpiiidlturBS tor the rtrlsed procrun are no loncer aeperauly Identifiable. 


Under the revised program, the pioints at which training is given * 
have been brought closer to the employees’ regular duty stations 
thereby reducing travel, per diem, and other training expenses. The 
costs of training under the revised program are not separately identi- 
fiable from the regular operating expenses of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

U. $. COAST GUARD 

Educational services for the Coast Guard are provided through 
the operation of the Coast Guard Academy, and thrAigh*the payment 
of tuition for individuals who are assigned to take academic Gaining 
at specific i|istitutions of higher learning. Amounts for these 2 pro- 
grams are listed" in columns 4 and 6 of table 89. In addition to these 
programs, Congress has authlcirized the use of funds for the education • ^ 
of dependents of Coast Guard personnel stationed outside the’'conti- 
nental limits of the United States. Funds for this.pro^am are shown 
in column 6 of the table. ” 

Coast Guard Service Personnel also qualify for off-duty educa- 
tional benefits as described in chapter V. Amounts of Federal funds 
expended for these services are listed in column | of tafile 69. 


ToW# 89.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR THE EDUCATION OF COAST 
GUARD PERSONNEL AND THEIR DEPENDENTS: 1948-49 TO 1957-58 


School ye^^ 

Total 

Ooaet 

Qnard 

Academy 

Tuition' 
tor Coast 
Guard 
peraonnel 

Education 
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< 
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0(1048-40 
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2874,100 
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30.8 

lUI 
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1823 
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2482 dte 
2432000 
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2000^ 

Kp 

PULli 

MM 
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0 
0 
0 

0 

12370 

17,380 

22100 

32000 

478245— S8 12 
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Chapter XI 

¥ 

VETEI^ANS ADMINISTRATION 

P eople have great COMCEIW for the restoration of the 
citizen solder to a satisfactory civilian status. This is evident in 
the congressional enactments with reference to the w^elfare of veterans. 
The public desire? to compensate men and women of the military 
services for wartime interference with their educational and voca- 
tional programs. For this purp<^, many programs of assistance have 
been provided by the Veterans Administration. Especially important 
among such programs are thc«e pertaining to the further education 
and the vocational rehabilitation of the veterans and educational 
assistance for war orphans. Other seny^ices of the. Veterans Admin- 
istration include programs of compensation, pensions, loan guarantees, 
life insurance, death benefita, and medical care. 

This bulletin on Federal funds for education proposes to describe 
programs of education for which Congress provides financial assist- 
ance. 'Consequently, the presentations here are limited to the educa- 
tional ^rvices arranged for the veterans and war orphans. Compre- 
hensive details concerning other programs for veterans and war 
orphans are described in (jthe annual reports of th^ Veterans 
Administration. 

BASIC LAWS ON REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION 

On the basis of disal)illty considerations, p^lic laws for educa- 
tion and vocational preparation of veterans have been approved 
separately. This plan was followed for the veterans returning from 
Wo»Ad War JI as well as those serving diying ttxe Kk>rean conflict. 
P^lic Laws 16 and 894 have specifically provided for the vocational 
rmabilitation of disajaled veterans. * 

Veterans having no service-incurred disability are also eligible for 
. educational benefits as provided under other laws.. The Servicemen’^ 
B^justmoat Act of 1944 provides a prog^un of education and 
training for veterans who served in World Wsr II and tiie Veteraitrf 
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Readjustmept Assistance Act of 1952 extend^ similar beneita to 
those serving in the Korean conflict. This legislation is provided in 
Public Laws 346 and 550. 

Under the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956, 
Public Law 634, Eighty-fourth Congress, financial aid is provided 
for the education of young men and women who survive a parent who 
died of injurieaor diseases resulting from military service during 
World War I, World War II, or the Korean conflict. 


PUBUC LAWS r'ft AND 894 ^ 


Veterans education laws were approved by the Seventy -eighth Con- 
gress in 1943 and the Eighty -first Congress in 1950. Under these laws 
the Veterans Administration prescribe, provider, and supervises 
programs of vocational rehabilitation .for disabled veterans. The 
general purpose is to reatoro employability which has been lost by 
virtue of a handicap due bo a service-incurred disability for which 
wartime ratas of compensation are payable. The program provides 
for each step in the rehabilitation process from the veteran’s initial 
application to providing assistance for his placeinent^4n suitable 
employment. 

Public laws providing for the rehabilitatiofi of disabled veterans 
are mentioned first because the legislation was approved prior to those 
for veterans having no sofvice-cpmiected disability and because the 
program had much earlier teginningsin the Veterans Administratif^. 
If comparisons are made aato size, the program for disabled veterans 
is relatively smal^ During ^he 1947-48 school year, when the largest 
number 'of vete^ns were enrolled in botlt''p?t>grams, the number of 
disabled veteradf in training was only 9.7 percent of the total number 
^f veterans participating in the training programs, including those 
^‘nrolled under Public La'^346. 'S'unilarly, the number of disabled 
veterans securing vocation^ rehabilitation during the 1956-57 school 
'year was only 2.6 percent of the total number of veterans jn training, 
as indicated by the figures in table 90. 


PUBLIC LAWS 346 AND S50 

Prog^rams of financial assistance for veterans education and train- 
ing were approved by the Seventy -eighth, Congress in 1944 and the 
"Eighty -second Congress in 1952. They .^i^d the veteran in pur- 
suing ^ educational course of his choice in any approved school *or 
job-trainrng eatoblishment which accepts Imn, provided that each of 
those eligible umer Public Law 3^6 began courses of studj^by July 26, 
1951, o^ithin\ years of the vetilrail’s first discharge from active 
World War D[ military service after, July 26, 1947. Veterans must - 
have entered active service in the Armed Forces prior to February 1, . 
1966, to be eligible under Public I^w 660 and must have inj ii Atfed 
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their training by August 20, 19M, or within 3 years after discharge 
or release from active service, whichever is tlie later. Education and 
training under Eublic Law 346 will not be afforded beyond 9 years 
after termination of World War II (July 25, 1947) except for those 
eligible for benefits lieyond that time by reason of having enlisted or 
re-enlistW in the regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
during the period beginning October 6, 1945, and ending October 6, 
1946. Education and training under Public Law 550 will not be 
afforded beyond 8 years after discharge or release from active service 
but in no event beyond January 31, 1965. The extent of a veterans 
entitlement to education and training benefits undej Public I.aw 550 
is limited to times the period of active service up to a maximum 
of 36 montlis of entitlement. 

Differences between the programs authorized by Public Ly 346 
and 550 should be returning from World War II, 

on the average, had Wen'fiSaflHitary service for a lonpr period of 
f time. ^ Public Law "346 authorized the Veterans Administration to 
make payment for registration ^ee8,'ituiti(W, and iffiarges for books 
and supplies.X These expenses were paid directly^ to the training 
institutions. Omy amounts for subsistence and dependents were paid 
directly to the veterans. 

Public Law 550, in contrast with Fublic ^w 346, has authorized 
paymeijis directly to vetejans who are free td^range their training 
programs just as they might if they had been granted scholarships. 
Except for a small amount paid to institutions for keeping office 
records and preparing reports, the funds are paid directly to students 
with no adjustment for varying tmiion charges. The student selects 
approved courses in the institution of his choice, and plans his own ~ 
'y expenditures for tuition, registration fees, books, supplies and sub- 
"'“Bistence, Counseling is Available on request, but there is no plan for^ 

' counseling all participants receiving benefits under this program. 

public' law 634 . 

The War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956, enacted 
by the Eighty- fourth Congress, was Approved by the President on 
June 29, 1956. The act provides Vocational assistance for training 
in colleges or in vocational programs given by schools below the col- 
lege level. The beneficiaries must generally be between 18 and 23 
years of age and can receive educational services up to 88 months. 
Special restorative training may be provided under iJiis law for 
young men or women who are unable to pursue a progranx of educa- 
tion because of physical or mental disability. Like Public Lav? 650, 
no payments are n^e directly to educational institutions to Vver 
training costs. DiraR payment an educational assistance allowance 
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is made to assist the individual in meeting combined expends for sub- 
sistence, tuition, fees, supplies, books, and equipment while in school. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES AND CONTRACTS 

. Vocational rehabilitation and educational »rvices for veterans and 
war orphans are administered by the Veterans Administration, but 
the Federal Office does not actually provide any schooling or voca- 
tional training. These services are provided by approved educational 
institutions and on-the-job training establislunents vrhich offer suit- 
able courses. Under Public Laws S46 and 550 the various States have 
the responsibility for approving or rejecting courses given within 
their borders. Under Public Law 550, the Office of Education is 
required to assist with this approving program. According to pro- 
^ visions of tliat law, the Commissioner of Education** , . . shall publish 
a list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies and associations 
which he determines to be reliable authority as to the quality of 
training offered by an educational institution. . . Tliis plan, 
approved by Congress, gives greater assurance that courses taken 
will be of high quality. 

Extensiveness of participation in providing educational service is 
demonstrated by the large number of educational institutions and 
training establishments which have participated. During the' 1956-57 
school year, training under all laws administered by the Veterans 
Administration was conducted jn approximately 11,000 educational 
instiFutions, including tlj^ose of college level and below college level, 
and in approximately 30,000 on-the-job training establishments. 

Programs available to vetetans have included correspondence 
courses and a considerable number have extended theif education 
through this plan. Under Public Laws 16, 894, and 346, the Veterans 
Administration entered into contracts with 39 correspondence schools 
located in 24 colleges and universities and 16 other schools offering . 
trade, industrial, and business training. Similarly, arrangements have 
been made with 51 colleges and universities and 59 trade, industrial, ^ 
and business schools, to provide courses ef instruction ^ to veterans f 
under Public Law 550. , Public Law 634 makes no phivisloil^ier 
wrrespondence study. 

For trainees enrolled under Public Law 650 and Public Law 634, 
the Veterans Administration does not aimzige contracts with the 
educational institutions. However, educational arrangements had 
previously taken . the form of contracts between the educational 
agencies and the Veterans Administration to pay tuition feeS^and 
other duirges. This was particularly trro for the two basic programs 
covered by Public Laws 16 and 846. However, under the.more recent 
legislation intended to provide for veterans ^ the Korean period, the 
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contractual plan is used only for disabled veterans under Public 
Law 8&4. 

Educational courses in which veterans and orphans may enroll 
under Public Laws 346, 550, and 634 require the approval of an 
approving agency designated by ea^h State. ^VTiere t^e State declines 
to establish or d^ignate an appropriate agency, the Veterans Admin- 
istration is empowered to exercise that function. In 4 States, the 
Administrator through a VA regional performs the functions 

of a State-approving agency wholty or in p^. 

Courses offered by agencies of the Federal Govenunent , by privately 
^wned industrial establishments which are national in scope, and by 
n)reign institutions are approved by the Veterans Administration. 
As of the close of the fiscal year, courses of training offer^ by 14 
Federal agencies were approved for training under Public Law 550. 
Among the institutions approved were 18 schools for Indians ^ftlch 
were operated by the Department of the Interior. Lnder the pro- 
visions of Public taw 550 approvals were granted to 80 private indus- 
trial corporations which are national in scope. These approvals 
covered approximately 1,200 separate courses in apprentire or other 
job training in the steel, automobile, railroad, chain-store, telephone, 
electrical equipment, farm machinery, and photographic equipment 
industries. Federal departments and agencies offering courses in 
apprentice and other job training which have received approval 
include the Air Force, Army, Navy, Treasury, Agriculture, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. The veterans enrolled in approved courses of training in the 
varioiA installations of the above are under the jurisdiction of the 
regional ofEce in the area in which the training is lieing provided. 

COUNSELING AND VOCATIO^L GUIDANCE 

Counseling servicas to veterans continued to be provided by the 
Veterans AdministroLion with regard to (1) choice of suitable voca- 
tional and educational goals, (2) the development of appropriate 
occupational plans, and (3) personal adjustment problems. These 
services were provided for disabled veterans applying for vocational 
rehabilitation under Public Law 16 and Public Law 894. The same 
services were made available to nondisabled veterans who requested 
the assistance of a counselor in connection with choosing an educa- 
tional or occupational objective and in planning an education or 
training program xmder Public Law 550 or Public Law 346. Since 
the enactmei^ of the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956, PublicLaw 634, Eighty-fourth Congress, counseling is also 
provided for eligible war orphans to assist them in the identiffcation 
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of an ^ucational goal and the development of their educational 
programs. 

Counseling arvires were provided in every State, the District of 
( oliimbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the Philippines through 
the 67 Veterans Admiiiifitrat ion’s regional officea. As of June 1057, 
there were also 48 contract gtiidance centers throughout the Nation 
assisting in the counseling of [lersons eligible for d^enefits under the 
\ eterans Administration education and training programs. During 
tlie 1956-57 sclnxil year, counseling was provided for more tlian 26,(X)0 
disabled veterans mi^'tly under Public Ijiw 894. Coimaelii^j^ir 
readjustment trainii^ was provided to approximately 46,OOO^^ror 
veterans practically all under Public Law 550. In addition, 5,700 
war orphans were provided counseling service under Public Law 634. 

' Coun«'ling interviews with regard to problems of ^lersonal adju-st- 
ment, winch Liecanio evident in the course of coun^ling or after the 
l>enericiary had entered training, totaled 18,(XK) in 1956 57. The total 
numlie.r of persons provided counseling during 1956-57 was 77,500, 
as compared with 87,500 in 1955-56. 

NUMBER IN TRAINING 

Numler of veterans and orphans enrolled and participating in the 
educational programs of the Veterans Administration are reported 
in greater detail in the annual reports of the Adniinistrator of Vtt- 
erans Affairs. These reports sliow the extent to which beneficiaries 
have accepted training opportunities and they also indicate the types 
of training securwl. 

A total^of 612,000 World War II veterans had entered training 
under Public Law 16 by June 30, 1957. Of theae, only 1,300 remained 
in training at tlie end of the 1956-57 school year. Others had com- 
pleted thtfir vocational preparation or dropjied out of training. These 
figures indica^ that this part icular program is drawing to a close. 

Only a very few World War II veterans remain in traihing under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. These are veterans who enlisted 
or re-enlisted in the regular Army, N^vy^ Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard during the period from October 6, 1945, to October 5, 1946. 
Since tlris act wfl& passed in 1944, more than 7,800,000 veterans re- 
ceived educational benefits. These figures indicate that more than 
half of the veterans of World War U availed themselves of training 
benefits under Public Law 346. 

As the veterans’ educational program authorized by Public Law Ifi 
and Public Law 346 approaohi^ the end, beneficiaries participating 
imder Public Law 894 and Public Law 660, which extend Rimilur J 
benefits to the veterans for the period of the Korean con&ct, increased 
in number. The year 1956-67 was the first school year in which educa- 
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tional assist&nce becAnie available under the War Orphans’ Educa- 
tional Assistance Act orf 1956, Public I>aw 634, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress. By the end of June 1957, approximately 9,000 orphans had 
appliwl for training. 

Table 90 indicates the average numlier of \’eterans or beneficiaries 
in training under Public Laws 16 and 894 , 346, 550, and 634 from 
194748 to 1956-57. 

TobJ« 00.— NUMBER OF BENEFIOARIES IN TRAINING: 1947-48 TO 1956-57 
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ToUa 91.— AVERAGE NUMBER OF BENEBd ARIES ENROLLED IN VARIOUS 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN THE 5 MONTHS FROM OQOBER THROUGH 
MARCHi 1947-48 TO 195^57 
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Table 91, in addition to showing the enrollment trends for veterans 
and orphans, depicts the participation in the different types of 
training. According to the figures, the popular kind of training 
was that offered in <x)lleg^ and universiS^ where the peak enroll- 
ment was no^ for the 1947-48 school year. Other types of training, 
in the order they were taken by veterans, were training below ooU^ 
grade, oh-the-j(^ training, and on-the-farm training. 
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The extent to which Teterana haVe enrolled in correspondence 
course to extend^ their preparation is not revealed in table 91. 
A(X'ording to the Veterans Administration, 22 percent of the veterans 
who have trained tmder Public Uw 346 and 8 i>ercent who have 
trains under Pul)lic Law 650 in adiools below college grade were 
enrolle<i in corrospondeiux? courses. 

Ijj EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 

The total of Federal payments for txluoational benefits since the 
inception of the education, training, and vcx'ational rehabilitation 
programs has reached $18.7 billion. Expenditure for subsi.stcnc«, 
tuition, and supplies under Public I^wb 16, 8D4, and 346, (nlucation 
and teaming allowances under Public Law 660, and educational 
assistance allowanM under Public Uw 634 are shown in table 92. 
They amount to $806 million for 1955-66 and $807 million for 1956 67. 

For the 1956-57 school year, pinxinents under Public I^aws 16 and 
894 as reported in table 93 amoui^ to about $21.6 million for sub- 
.<nstenc« and almost $9 million for tuition, supplies, and equipment. 
Corresponding payments under Public') Law 346 given in table 93 
amounted to $2 million for subsisten^ and nearly $5 million for 
tuition, supplies, and equipment. Payments made to veterans for all 
purposes, incl ud i^<_ ^bs i.stence and education under l^iblic Law 650, 
amounted to almi^'illP^t? million as shown in table 92. Under Public 
I.aw 650 and Public I.aw 634, a small payment is made to educational 
in.stitutions to defray the cost of reputing on beneficiaries enrolled 
and attending school. This fee amounted to $1 per beneficiary per 
month and required the payment of ^.6 million for 1955-56 and 
$7.1 million for 1956-57. 
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Tabl« »3.-^ltDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED BY THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
FOR '/0CAT10NAL REHABILITATION IN PUBLIC LAWS 16 AND *94, 
AND FOR EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN PUBLIC LAW 346. 1947-48 TO 
1956-57 
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Summaries of expenditures over a 10-year period ar^f^ven in 
tables IhJ and O.'L The figures indicate that Bul)Sistenr« allowances 
have accounted for 78 percent of the funds rwjuired to provide for 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled veterans under Public I^ws 16 
and 8Sbt, and they constituted alwut 68 percent of the expenditures 
under Public I>aw 346. Payments to lieneficiaries under Public Lew 
560 and Public Iaw 634 are for all purposes, including tuition and 
subsistenoe. A summary of significant financial data for the 1951>-56 
school year, by State, is given in table 94. Similar information for 
the 1956-57 school year is given in summary tables 6 and 8. Both of 
these tablea include an item “Foreign Countries” which give the 
amounts expende<l for the education of veterans choosing to attend 
colleges in other countriea „ 
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Tabi. ’Jj“5Ummary of federal funds expen6ed in the states and 

TERRITORIES FOR THE EDUCATION OF BENEnOARIES. 195S-W 
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Chapter XII 
OTHER FEDERAL OFFICES 

^OME of the 'Federal independent agencies and the District of 
^ Columbia also expend Federal funds for educational servicea 
These programs vary from public school education and in-servic* 
training to extensive programs of re^arch, and ^,rve not only students 
in schoof for regular and specialized instruction but also adults who 
are seeking to improve their occupational status. 

Programs o( education administered by nine independent agenda 
and^the District of Columbia are described in this chapter. Fwleral 
funds expended &m report^ for some of these programs, but for 
othlr programs figures are not given since it is difficult to separate 
expenditure for education from the total opemting budget 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Among the specific purpees and activitie of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, there are several cleely relate to education. These 
include programs for assisting and fostering research and develop- 
ment at colleges and universitie to encourage maximum scientific 
progress; the dissemination of scientific and technical information to 
encourage wid^pread participation in the development and utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy ; federally conducted research and development 
to assure the government adequate scientific and technical accomplish- 
ment; and the granting of equipment, materials, teaching aids, and 
other assistance to colleges and universiti^ 

Here follows a d^ription of the Contract R^earch Program and 
the Vocational and Scientific Fellowships Program. Also described 
is a 'Program which provides assistance for the support of public 
schools near AEO installations. 

CONTIACT KISEARCH 

As indicated in column 4 of table 95, significant amounts of Federal 
fpni^' ana expended in contracting for research fmd for training in 
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re-search, arranged with individual universities, groups of universi- 
ties, and resea^h departments of industrial establishments. The 
Commission's two divisions of ( 1 ^ Physical Research and (2) Biology 
and Medicine are responsible for the development and supervision of 
re.search in the physical, biological, and medical sciences at the AEC 
installations as well as outside organizations. 

Contracts for imclassified research in the physical sciences in 
university and college laboratories are currently proceeding at an 
annual expenditure of al>out $19.2 million, and in the biological and 
medical sciences 'at an annual expenditure of about $11.0 million. 
Generally, these <yntracts are for two kinds of research : (1) To solve 
a specific scientific problem, such as one^dealing with the development 
of an isotope separation process, and (2) to add to the general fund 
of knowledge applicable to atomic energy development. 

Universities and colleges having capable scientists who are willing 
and interested in expanding and continuing research programs in 
atomic energy submit proposals for basic research to the AEC, Mem- 
bers of the Commission’s scientific staff consider many factors before 
(he decision is made that a project should be supported by Commis- 
•sion funds. These factors include the following: (1) Importance of 
/ proposed project to atomic energy development; (2) general need of 
(he AEC for more persons trained in the particular field of study; 

(3) scientific achievements already made by tJie institution concerned; 

(4) probability, of continued research performance; and (5) extent of 
participation of the institution in the work to be undertaken. 

«UOW$HIP nooiAMS 

To encourage the training of yotmg scientists, a prpgbam of grant- 
ing fellowships waB started by (lie Commission in 1948. Through the 
operation of the program, approximatefy 1,060 fellowships were 
awarded by the end of the 1951-52 school year at a total cost of about 
$3,500,000. However, beginning with the 1952-63 school year the 
National Science Foundation, described on page 191, has sponsored a 
bn^ fellowship program which meets much of the need for the 
training of new scientists. Consequently, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission now offers only a limited number of vocational fellowship 
awards in the sp>ecialized fields of radiological physics, industrial 
medicine, industrial hygiene, and nuclear technology. Under the 
1957-68 fellowship program, approximately 160 college graduates will 
receive asistance for gradniate studies in nuclear energy technology. 
Other tellowshipe to be’ offered include 80 in radiological physics, 

8 in industrial hygiene, and 11 in ind^rial medicine. Federal 
expenditures for scholarships and for otrfer training are shown in 
columns 6 and 6 of t%ble Q6. For the 9-year period from 1949-50 to 
1957-68, these funds have ^taled $25,874^68. 
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In addition to the foregoing programs designed to develop more 
information and ability in tli© field of atomic energy, the Commission 
is required to operate or arrange for the operation of programs in 
public education for children living in the AEC owned and operatwi 
communities of Los Alam<», N. Mex. ; Oak Ridge, Tenn,; and Rich- 
land, Wasli. Amoimts of Federal funds expendwi for the construction 
and operation of these schools in re<»nt years are list^ in column 7 
'of table 96. 


ToW# 95 — FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPO^S BY 
, THE ATOMIC ENERGY C0MMIS90Ni 1949-50 TO 1957-58 
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CANAL ZONE 

A program of public Question in the Canal Zone provides ele- 
mentary and secondary schooling from the kindergarten through 
grade 12, and a junior colle^ for grad^ 13 and 14. In the elanentary 
and secondary schools, it is ^imated that the average daily enroll- 
ment in 1957-68 will be approximately 11,037 children, and that the 
jimior college will enroll approximately 170 indents. The junior 
college also (x>nducts adult evening cla^^ that are financed entirely 
frmn tuition fees. 

An apprentice adiool to provide training in the billed trades is 
operated by the Panama Canal Cmnpany. Expenditur^i for the 
school are reported in table 96 which li^ accrued costs fenr the 
Canal>Zone acb^Is. ' 
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ToW. 96.-FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED FOR EDUCATION IN THE CANAL 

ZONE: 1950-51 TO 1957-58 
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^ Congress initially appropriates funds for tlie enUre c<^ of the 
Canal Zone Government, including its educational program The 
ZOM ^ools provide free educUon in kindergarten to children 
of United States Oovernmmt agencies’ pereonnel reeiding in the 
Republic of Panama; and in gradra 1 through 12 to all children 
resident m the panal Zone and to the children of United Stetes 
citizens employed in Government agencies in the Republic of Panama 
Readable tuition charges are made for the junior coUege and for 
resident non-Unit^ States citizen children in kindergarten. Amounts 
SSpended by the Canal Zone Government for furnishing education 
to employees of agencies of the United Stetes and their dependents, 
other than the Panama Canal CaniMuiy and the Canal Ztrne Govern- 
ment, le^ tuition jmyable by such employees and tlwir depwidente, 
are re[»id to the Canal Zone Goveriunent by such agencies. 

Tuition fees received by the Canal Zone Government, and the 
founts paid by other Government agencies are deposited in the 
Umted StetM Treasury. The differmce Ix^we^ total of th oa o 
amounts and the total cost of operating the schools is repaid to the 
Trea^ by the Panama Canal C«npany, which is required by law 
to reimbu^ Uie United States Treasury as nearly as po^ble for 
the net differences brtween the appropriation for Oie Chmal Zone ' 
Government, and the reoeipte for its services. 

m payments made by the Panama Canal Cmnpany to reimburse 
the Treasury are derived from tolls and other revenue Uie Company 
receives. ConseqnratJy, it would be proper to indicate that the funds 

reported in table 96 do not c<ane directly or entirely fran .Federal 
taxation. 
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The Government of the District of Columbia is similar to that of 
other large cities in tlie United States. One important difference, 
however, is in its dependence upon Congress. Congress has the final 
responsibility for financing all governmental operations in the Dis- 
trict, determines the amoimt and kind of local taxes to be levied, 
authorizes the expenditure of tax revenues, and makes special appro- 
priations of Federal funds to help finance the public services provided 
in the city. - 5 ’ ‘ 

iOAIO OF BHJCATION 

Congress, and the District of Columbia, through its Board of 
Eklucation, operate a complete program of public education. This 
prt^n^am includes educational services ' from kindergarten through 
college offered in the elementary, junior high, senior high, and voca- 
tional schools, as well as the District pf Columbia Teachers College. 
The teachers college grants the Bachelor of Science in education. 

Other public institutions of higher education, Gallaudet College 
and Howiml University, are located in the District, of Columbia but 
are not supervised by the D. C. Board of Education. They are a part 
of the United States Department of Heidth, Education, and Welfare. 
Howard University has a relationship to the District of Columbia 
that is somewhat similar to that existing between State universities 
and cities in which they are located. The program of Gallaudet Col- 
lege is described on page 56 and that of Howard University on 
page 58. 

Support for education institutions in the District of Columbia is 
derived chiefly from local taxea However, the Federal Govenunent 
does provide sune funds for their operation. Funds are not appro- 
priate ^piecifically for the schools, but for all public services in the 
District including educaticm. It is assumed, in this presentation, that 
the proportion of total District funds provided for all public services 
*from Federal sources can be applied uniformly to all of the separate 
governmental services including education. 

Amounts expended for public educational services in the District 
of Columbia ov^ the {Mst 10 years are reported in table 97. Since 
the D. C. Teachers College is. operated as a part of the city school, 
system, under the direct control of the Board of^Tlducation, expendi- 
tures for the college are not listed separately mA are included in the 
amonnta listed in columns 2, 4, and 6 of the tule. 
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To«^. 97.-EXPENDfTURES FOR PUBUC EDUCATION IN THE DISTRO OF 
COLUMBlAi 1947-48 TO 1956-57 
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From 1947-48 to 1956-57, an average of 11 percent of the toUl 
budget for the. District of .Columbia came from Federal funds and 
89 percent was derived from local taxation. These local lovenuee > 
come chiefly from the property Ux, the general sales tax, and the 
District income tax. During the 1956-67 school year, it was estimated 
thM^ the Federal contribution constituted about 11.61 percent of the 
toUl amount required by the District Commissioners. From this 
estimate,, it may be determined that Federal fimds for current oper- 
ating expenses for the schools amounted to about $4,134,814. In addi- 
tion to this. Congress approved the expenditure of District and 
Federal funds for public-school capital outlay amounting to $1,509,727 
for the 1956-57 school year. Using the same percent,* it may be 
assumed that approximately $176,279 of this expenditure for housing 
was provided from Federal revenues. Information about these figures 
and those included in Uble 97 were obtained f^m the Department of 
Business Administration for the public schools of the district of 
Qdlumbia. 

ovAiTMoir Of fuauc warAtt 

Needy or delinquent children living in the District of Columbia 
are provided institutional care by the Department of Public Welfare. 
Various services of the types required by children under tWo condi- 
tiwis are supplied by several i^itutions supervised by this DejMit- ' 
ment including : District Training School, Cedar K^noU School, Maple 
Glen School, Junior Village, National Training School for Boys, and 
the Beoeiving Hwne for Children. 
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I'xiucAtion is an important service to the children in all theee 
institutions. For some of them, teachere are employed who teach 
clas«ws or individual children. For others, arran^nmients are made to 
attend the public«schools. Inasmuch as the expenditures for education 
are included as parts of the budget of. the Department of Public 
Welfare or the Board of Education, the amounts for education are 
nc^ re|x>rted separately hero. However, some figures on the number 
of children servecf are included in table 98 to indicate the extent of 
the six programs descrilied. 


ToW* <W — NUMBER OF NEEDY OR DELINCJUENT CHILDREN SVHO MAY 
RECEIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES WHILE IN INSTITUTIONS OPERATED BY 
THE DEPARTMENT Of PUBLIC WELFARE Of THE DISTRICT OF CCXUMftAi 
1955-56 AND 1956-57 
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Dutrkt Training .ScAoof.— Training and treatment of mental de- 
fectives in the Difrtrict of Columbia are offered at the Dirtrict Train- - 
ing School. Chil^n of low-grade intelligence who require special 
facilities and specially trained personnel are admittM or placed on , 
the waiting liM for this kIiooI. The purpose' of the program is to 
help train the children where po®ible»8o that they may be reti^^ 
to their homes, actually care for themselve^ and eventually affiirt in 
their support. 

aasses for thfe children ring® from nursery and sense trwning 
through the lower elementary grades. Other instrurtion has 
given in occupational therapy, industrial arts, vocational educatiim, 
music, 'and recreation. Expenditures for this school would include 
amounts for maintenance and subeistsnoe, as well as in^ructioo, aniT 
are- not included in this report since they are n<^ easily wparated 
from other portions of the Department of Public Welfare budg^ 
Cedar KnoU and Maple Glen Boys and girls who ent« 

these two schools range in age from 8 to 17 years. They are placed in 
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tluxse institutioaa by the Department of Public* Wei fans for a variety 
of reasons, but miwt of the children have been committed to the , 
Ih'partmemt of Public '\^elfare by the Juvenile Court, for violations 
of law. While in residence, they are provided sbch desirable and 
n«’ea»ry aervnces as medical care, education, moral and religious 
irsining, recreation, family contacts, case-work services, and jiost- 
institutional follow-up. Alf children are placed at Cedar fvftoll 
>chool on admission. Younger children and tho^> approaching readi- 
neia for release are later transferred to Maple Crlen School. The 
present facilities provide luing and .school accomnuKiations for 542 
resident children at Cedar Knoll School and 241 at Maple Glen 
School. - 

Ac'ademic course as well as remedial study in reading and sjaiecJi 
are offered. Also, sliop work, carpentry, shoe repairing, metalwork, 
harliering, laundering, painting, laiuLscaping, c<Mmetology, and home- 
making are prmmt<Ml. Boys and girls alike are accept^ in the various 
ckaSsM. Expenditures for Uiese i^hools would include amounts for 
maintenance and suteistenre as well as for instruction. 

Junior FtfZagc.— Nine buildings are mainUined at Junior Village 
to provide both living quarters and claasrooA space. Entrants into 
this organization range in age from 6 months to 14 yejirs and include 
all nices and U>th sexes. Junior Village provides temporary' .shelter, 
^custody, training, and physical care for dependent and neglected 
children. 

Children of school age are admitted to the academic school at 
Junior Village in regular elementary and junior high school classes. 

( oncurrently, volunteer workers continue to staff the kindergarten- 
nursery school program, and to support such activities as hobby clubs, 
music, dancing, storytelling, sightseeing tri|», etc. 

fiaiional Training School for Boys.— This school, located in' the 
District of Columbia, is a correctional institution tor boy.s and i9 
operated by the United SUtes Department of Justice. The IJepart- 
' nient of Justice, through a contract with the Department of Publi<v 
Welfare, accepts all l^ys committed, by the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia to the NationaBTraining School. Expenditures 
for this school would include atnounts for maintenance and subsist- 
ence, as well as for instruction, and would be included in the budget 
of the Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. 

Renewing Home for CAif^fren.— This institution serves as a deten- 
tion ho^ for “children under 18 years of age who are arrested by 
the fwlioe on charge of offenses agairist any laws in force in the 
District of Cplumbia” pending Juvenile Court action. Temporary 
care is also given to a few older children who need cukody while 
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permanent plans are being considered by tlie Child Welfare Division. 
Even though the average daily {population was only 83 during the 
school years 105r)-r)G and 1956-57, there w’ci'e mort? than 2,300 children 
admitted to the home during each year. Arrangements are made for 
the education of children who remain at the institution for some time. 

FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 

The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, Public Law 920, Eighty- 
first Congress, .states that the “rcs{>onsibility for civil defense shall 
be vested jirimarily in the several Stjites and their {political sub- 
divisions." Inherent in this res{)onsibility is the need for State and 
local governments to make, to the e.xtent {Kpssible, the financial outlays 
required to educate the {public m protecting life and pro{perty from 
enemy attack. 

Civil defense, however, is more than a State and local probr^. 
The [people and the productive resources of the entire country miM 
be protected; hence, the Federal Govemment, through the Federal 
Civil^efense Administration, has the respponsibility for preparing 
national {plans and programs, for {providing neceasary coordination 
and guidance, and for giving necessary aasistance to the States in 
carrying out their c^l defense programs. 

The function of civil defen.se training and education is to develop 
and maintain throughout the Nation a trained citizenry po^Ossing 
the skills, attitudes, and knowledge necessary for survival and recu- 
peration in cas® of attack, Em{)hasis in FCDA training programs 
will continue to Ipe {placed on radiological defense and on preparation 
of Federal, State, and local governments to continue during an enemy- 
caused disaster, and to have the capacity for emergency o{perations. 

In this program for civil defense, other Federal agencies were 
authorized by Congress to provide s[pecific kinds of assistance that 
ap[peared appropriate to their usual o[perations. Among these, the 
Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was given certain responsibilities including the development 
of instructional materials that might be used in assuring that educa- 
tional institutions would be ready to face emergency situations. 
A further descri|Ption of the Education for Civil Defence project in 
the Office of Education is given in chapter II. 

KOA TIAINING SCHOOL RESIDENT PROGRAM 

FCDA operatea a National Civil Defense Staff College in Battle 
Creek, Mich. ; a Rescue Instructor Training School at Olney, Md. ; 
and a National Radiological Defense School which presents radiologi- 
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cal defense courses at Battle Creek and various other loc-ations as i 
needed. In these schools, civil defense training is carried on vuider 
the mandate of the act of Congrass creating- the agency to “conduct 
or arrange, by contract or otherwise, for training programs for the 
instruction of civil defense officials and other persons in die organiza- 
tion, operation, and techniques of civil defense; conduct or operate 

schools or classes'. . . and provide in.structors and training aids as 
deemed necessary.” 

Tlie Staff College in Battle Creek has specialized in training civil 
defense adraini-strative officials in a 1-week “Administration Course ” 

Other basic courses, of at least 1 which have been offered include 
an “Operations Course” covering problems the State and local govern- • 
ments would face in an enemy attack and an “Eracuation Course” 
dealing with the tei’hniques and problems of evacuating a target area. 

In addition, numerous specjal courses and conferences have been 
conducted for the orientation of government employees and for the 
instruction of specialized and technical groups, such as communica- 
tions specialists, police officers, fire fighters, engineers, public health 
officials, the clergy, and industry representativea 
The Rescue Instructor Training School at Olney conducts three 
types of courses: a 1-week rescue-instructor course in light-duty 
rescue; a 1-wt^k rescue- instructor course in heavy-duty rescue; and ' 
a 1-week advanced rescue- instructor course. These courses prepare 
key personnel to carry on rescue-training activities at State and local 
levels. The Rescue Instructor Training School will discontinue 
operation on June 30, 1968. 

The National Radiological Defense School began operation early 
in 1956. Through Jime of that year, five courses were given by offi- 
cials of the United States Public Health Service under contract with 
FCDA. Thereafter, the courses have been presented by the FCDA 
staff. The “Radiological Monitoring for Instructors Course” is de- 
sign^ to prepare instructors who will return to their communitira 
Md organizations and train other radiological instrument-operator 
mstnictors- These radiological instrument-operator instructors wiU, 
in turn, train people to become operators of radiological instruments 
which are used to detect and measure radioactivity. 

A summary of training activities of these three schools is presented 
in table 99. The table gives the number of persons who completed 
training at the National Civil Defense SUff College, the Rescue 
I^ructor Training School, and the Radiological Defense School 
man 1961 to 1954 as well as the respective school years 1954-66, 

1955-56, and 1956-67. 
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Toblt 99.— NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING RESIDENT INSTRUCTION 
THROUGH THE FEDERAL OVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION: 195t-58 TO 
195^57 
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FCDA TIAININO SCMOOl iXTENSION W0O6AM 

In addition to the training activiti(« at the National Civil Defense 
Staff College, Rescue Instructor Training School, and the Radiologi- 
cal Defense School, State govemmenU have been agisted in develop- 
ing their own training programs to prepare governments for con- 
tinuity and emergency operations in event of attack. To provide this 
assistance, contracts executed by FCDA with a State call for initial 
presentation of a “Civil Defense Administration Course” by a travel-^ 
ing team of National Civil Defense Staff College instructors. The 
State agrees, under the terms of the contract, to pr^ent the same type 
course at least twice a year for three consecutive years. 

In addition to providing a traveling team to conduct the initial 
course, a maximum of $2,500 is provided to the State to offset State 
expense for the-pilot course, and the first State follow-up course. 
The additional State-conducted follow-up courses, stipulate by the 
contract, are eligible for matching funds with up to one-half of the 
expense-of the courses being met by FCDA. 

Some institutions of higher learning within the Stat^ serve as 
cooperating agencies, and their facilities are utilized for (inducting 
the courses. Among th<»e Uking this course are university and college 
faculty members, as well as key State and local go^mment personnel, 
who serve as instructors in sutoequent State cour^ A summary of 
the number of persona that have received training under this extension 
program is given in table 100. * 


1 
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Table 100.— NUMBER OF STATE PEOPLE TRAINED THROUGH FEDERAL OVIL 
DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION EXTENSION INSTRUaiON IN THE STATES: 
1954-55 TO 1956-67 
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FEOEtAL CONTIIBUTIONS FtOOIAM 


The Federal Contributions Program, authorize<l by Congress, is a 
means of assisting States and their political subdivisions to the 
cost of civil defend' training. Under this program, the Fedexal Gov- 
ernment shares the coit of training es.^^ntial for combating the eff^ts 
of enemy -cauiK‘d disasters. Through the Contributions Program, 
FCDA provides training guidance and assistance to the States in 
developing sound, well-balanced civil defend programs. 

Training cour»«, special group-training activities, workshops, com- 
bing test exercises, training centers, and other training projwits are 
involved in the civil defense training and education program. FCDA- 
recommended courses and projects are listed in the Federal Contri- 
butions Manual M25-1, RevLsed, which also makes provision for 
consideration and approval of matching funds for justifiable courses 
not listed in the Manual. In tlie area of training and education, 
FCDA matches funds for : 

L Approved course* which train indlvidnala for apecifle akllls, anch as 
reeene, police, radiolo^cal defense, fire, welfare, and commonicatlona. 

2. Sp^ial fruup training actlrltlea. anch as InatitutM, Beminara, demonstra- 

tions. and workshop s^wions which provide training In msnj ar«i8. 
Demonstration of the FCDA emergency hospital and technical engi- 
neering workaho|M are example of this training. 

3. Combined training and test exercises during which classroom training la 

applied to rMllstic field conditions and separate components are 
afforded the opportunity of functioning as an ^«rtive operational 
organisation. Cltiea and States are mconraged to test their emergmey 
operatltm plans for soundnMS and workability by participating in the 
annual natlcntal test exereiseo, and by conducting their own exerciaea. 

4 . CSrll <M»se training cimtera, for ^tber city or State, that provide apoee 

and Caellltlea to train Indlvldnals, enabling the several anerg^icy 
■sgvitaa of govemmoit to ntiilse the same equipment These centers 
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may be the focal point for condurtinK cItII defenae training and teet 
exerclaes. 

5. ^ulpnient ne»'ea«ary Ui wnduct Hkilla-trainlng couraee. 

Table 101 shows Ftnlenil funds obli^ited by the FCDA to the 
States on a matching l>asis from 1051-52 through 1056-57. These data 
were obtainetl from the National Headquarters of the Federal Civil 
Defen.se Adininist ration. 


Tayt 101 —FEDERAL FUNDS OBLIGATED BY THE FEDERAL OVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION: 1951-58 TO 1956-57 
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FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

The Feihp.\ Deposit Insurance Corporation was created by the 
Banking Act of June 16, 1933, to pay depositors of failed banks the 
amount, of their insured deix>sits. By making such ^x^its readily 
available, it has strengthened confidence in the banking system and 

thereby exerted a stabilizing influence upon the «-ononiy of the 
Nation. ’’ 

The only program in which the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration IS now engaged, and in which there is any established contact 
with public educational institutions, is the residence training of Cor- 
poration personnel engaged in the examination of insured banks, 
bor a selected group of such employees, the Corporation pays estab- 
lished tuition charges while attending sj>ecial on-canipus schools of 
banking. 

Table 102 shows that during 1956-57 there were 53 em|doyees 
enrolled in 5 educational institutions at a cost of $7,170 to the Federal 
DefK^it Insurance Corporation for tuition chargea. These data were 
reports! by the Coriioration. 
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HOUSING AND HOME fINANCE AGENCY 

This independent agency of the- Federal Government provides 
wvices related to two programs of Federal assistance to education 
described in this bulletin. As indicated on page 49, the engineering 
staff of the agency makes reports to the Office of Education regarding 
W-ogress on the instruction of school facilities authorized by 
Public Law 815, and its amendments. Federal funds are released for 
approved construction projects on the basis of reports of progress. 
Under another program of assistance to education, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency makes loans available to college^ for the 
construction of certain kinds of college plant facilities. 
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COUEOE HOUSINO nOOIAM 

The original College Housing Act of 1950 provided $300 million 
for long-term, low -interest- rate loans for private and public colleges 
and universities. This act w’as passed in respond to a critical need 
for on-campus residential facilities which had l>een accumulating for 
about 30 years. During the^ yeara^ student enrollments had double, 
and private reHiining houses were disappearing rapidly with the 
expansion of college facilities and the growth of business activities 
near educational institutions. 

Administration of the College Housing Program is vested in the 
Administrator of Housing and Horae Finance Agency. Subject to 
law and to the supenusion of the Housing and Home Finanre Admin 
istrator, the Commissioner of Community Facilities Administration, 
which is an organizational unit within the Office of the Administrator, 
administers the programs of loans which are made under title IV of 
the Housing Act of 1950 (l^ublic I.<aw 475, Eighty-fii-st Congress), 
as amended. 

AsM-Kfatu'e of Office of Kducatum . — Under the provisions of the act, 
the Administrator is authoriz^ to consult with and to secure the 
ad vice and recommendations of the C^mmif«ioner of the United 
States Office of Education. In agrrement with this provision, the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency requested 
that the Office of Eihu ation provide assist anre.M' making educational 
determinations with ivspect to applicationa^^fe loans. The wiuca- 
tional determinations made by the Office of Education deal with 
pertinent background information regarding the resp^'tive institu- 
tions, and with eligibility as educational institutions as defined in 
the act. 

Aside from the review by the Office of Education, there are reviews 
by the legal, engineering, and fiscal divisions of the Community 
Facilities Administration. A final determination, in terms of all 
factors, is made in the Office of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator. 

On July 18, 1950, within 3 months of the passage of Public Law 475, 
and before application forms were made available, operations under 
title IV with r^pect to housing for educational institutions were^ 
suspended because of the situation arising from the outbreak of 
hc^tiliiies in Korea. Military and defend requirements took priority 
for needed materials. The College Housing Program, therefore, 
remainMl inactive until January 15, 1951. At that time, an executive 
order made available $40 million of the $300 million authorized 
Congress with the added stipulation that the funds thus released were 
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to be us^ for college and university housing at institutions for 
higher education which contributed to deftmse activities. 

’ Higher enrollments in 19S3 and 1954 again stimulated Federal 
concern for college and university 8er\'ice-type facilities. Public I.aw 
345, Fighty-fourth Congro®, First Session, provided several aniend- 
ments to the College Housing Program, These amendments are 
administered by the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and the ’ 
Office of F<lucation continues to provide educational advisory services, 
llie amended program has five important features: 

1. The lin^ram !■ broadened to Include 'other edu»'atlonaI facllltJeB," which 

are defined bj the act aa cafeterlaa or dlnlna balla, atudent centera or 
Btudent unlona, Inflrmarle# or other health facllltle*. and other ^aen- 
tlal service fadlltlea. 

2. Maximum term of the loan* wa« Incnwsed from 40 to 50 jears. / 

3. Total loan funds were Incrmsed frtun $300 million to $600 nflTiton, of 

which not to exceed $100 milliou la provided for service-type facllltlM. 

4. InterMt rate was lowered from Its previous level of 3.25 to 2.75 percent 

5. Junior colleces are specifically dMirnated as ell^ble particliMDts In the 

Coll^ Housin* Prc^ram.. Attached to this specific and new provision 
It a sUtement which provides that a corporaUon may be ratabllshed 
t*y an educational institution for the sole purpose of finandu^ housing 
or other educational facilities for students and faculty, and to partici- 
pate in the G«llqte Housing Prc^ram. 

Ih'inancls u|K>n the fund have increased along with the expansion 
of eligible facilities. In response to these demands, the total loan fund 
was increased from $500 million to $750 million under Public Law 
1020, Eighty-fourth Congress, Second Se®ion. r 

Further legislation was enacted under Public I>aw 85-104, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, First Session, which increased the total funds from 
$750 million to $925 million. This law amejided the basic legislation 
to include public or private hospital schools of nursing and State 
agencies ®tablished for the purpc^ of providing or financing housing 
or other educational faciliti® for students or faculty of any public 
educational institution. Included in this amendment was the provision 
that an amount not exce^ing $25 million of the total could be out- 
standing in loans for hospital ®hools of nursing at any one time. 

By June 30, 1957, a total of 1,160 applications for $1,128,861,000 in 
loan funds had been filed since the inception of the program, and an 
accumulative total of $454,891,000 in l<^ns were made in this period 
to 489 colleges and universiti®. The loans were made to institutions 
in 46 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico as shown in 
table 103. In addition to these loans, funds had been reserved to the 
extent of $213,463,000 for facilities in the final phases of planning 
at 215 institutions. 
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ToW« 103— NUMBER AND AMOUNT Of COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS BY 

STATES: 1950-51 TO 1956-57 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMIHEE FOR AERONAUTICS 

The National Advisory CommittA>e for Aeronautics is an inde- 
pendent F«leral agency established by an act of Congress on March 3, 
1915 (U. S. Code 50, sec. 151 ). It is engaged in re^Arch in practically 
all branches of physical science or engineering ini|X)rtant in the field 
of aeronautics. 

Although most of the rejwan h is conducted in the Committee’s 
laboratories, a modest program of re.search is abso supported in col- 
leges, universities, and nonprofit research institutions. This sjxonsored 
rewarch complements their in-house research and utilizes special 
talents and faciliti^ that otherwise would not be available. 

Contracts are negotiated with individual in^itutions and the re- 
search is performed by professional staff members. Staff members 
are usually aided substantially by graduate students who secure addi- 
tional training through research activities and use research procedures 
and findings in preparing the.ses and dissertations. Although the 
program is research, rather than ^ucation-oriented, the educational 
benefits are significant. 

Figures indicating the expenditure of Federal funds for res^rch 
in educational institutions during the past 10 years are given in 
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tAblc 1(M. jVs shown in this tAblo, t)u* funds niado available to educa- 
tioiml institutions under this prog^rain during 19r>(>-57 were $580,lKK), 
and (he 1957*58 expenditurea are estiinuted at $;j 60,(KX). Contrmda 
with non-educational research institutions and with other govern- 
niental agencies are not included in these {’ignres. Data are not avail* 
able (in the numl>er of students or professioriBl staff meniliers who are 
actively engagwl in this rt^wrh. Infonnation for this pnwntation 
wasobtaini'd from the National Advisory (’ommit(4a> for Aeronautics. 


TaW* 104 —FEDERAL FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS CONTRAOED BY THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR AERONAUTICS: 1948-^9 TO 1957-58 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Under the Natmnal Scienw Foundation A('t of 1950, the National 
Siuence Foundation was established and authorized “to promote the 
progress of science; advance .the national health, pr(»jH'rity, and 
welfare; secure the national defen^i and for other purposes.” Specific 
purpt^es and program.s of the Foundation, designed to a«ist in the 
achievement of these bnmd objectives, include the development and 
encouragement of a national policy for the promotion of basic research 
and edacation in the sciences, the initiation and support of basic 
scientific research, the awarding of graduate fellowships in the 
sciences, the festering of interchange of scientific infonnation among 
the Kientists in the United States ^and in foreign countries, and the 
appraisal of the impact of research u|M)n industrial development and 
upon the general welfare. 

Programs of the Foundation related to the training of Kientists 
and engineers are the r^ponsibility of the Divisipn of Scientific 
Personnel and Fducation. The formal training pn^rams in the 
Foundation are centered in this division, but training is also a cor- 
relative function of the research support prt^rams through which a 
considerable number of graduate a^Lstants obtain direct experience 
and valuable training in r^earch. 

Program activities in the Division of Scientific Personnel and 
Education fall into the following categories: (1) Evaluation of the 
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Nation'’s scientific manpower in terms of supply,, utilixation, demand, 
and training needs; (2) administration of such action programs for 
the training of scientific manpower as are necessary in the natinnfi l 
interests,; and (8) identification of problem areas in science educa- 
tion and support of exploratory and experimental programs and 
projects directed at improvement In general, these problem areas 
which exist at all levels in the educational system have to do with 
the motivation and support of science students, training of science 
teachers, and development of subject-matter and curricular materials 
consistent with the present state of scientific knowledge and with the 
training needs of students. 

Programs of the National Science Foundation related to science 
education include: (1) Graduate Fellowships in the Sciences, (2) 
Institutes Programs, (3) Special Projects in Science Education, and 
(4) Training Through the Research Grants Program. In addition to 
these activities, the National Register of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel and the Clearhighouse for Scientific Manpower Informa- 
tion are also administer^ in the Division of Scientifio Personnel lind 
Education. w 

ououATi miowsHin in vm samoB 

Predoctoral/ and postdoctoral fellowships in the mathematical, 

■ physical, medical, biological, engineering and other sciences are 
awarded annually by the National Science Foundation. , The awards 
are open U> citixens.of the United States and are made for a period 
of an academic or full year at the predoctoral level and for a 
period fimn 6 to 24 months at the postdoctoral level Recipients of 
fellowships may apply for renewal 

Predoctoral applicants are required to take examinations for scien- 
tific aptitude and achievement. These tests are currently administered 
by the Educational Testing Service, Princetmi, N. J. Test semes, 
academic records, and recommendations regarding each candidate’s 
abilities are then considered by panels of scientists in the respective 
fields of the candidates. Postdoctoral candidates are not required to 
take the examination. An evaluation of each candidate’s qualifica- 
tions is made by panels of scientists chosen by the Natiimal Research 
Council of the National Academy of Sciences. Final selection is 
by the National Science Foundatim with the approval of the National 
Science Board. All Fellows are selected solely on the bajiia of ability 
and in cases of substantially equal ability, predoctoral awards are 
made in such a way as to give wide geographical distribution. 

Fellows may attend any accredited nonprofit institution of higher 
edbeation in the United States, or any similar institution abroad, 
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approved by the National Science Foundation. Stipends for Fellows 
are at the rate of $1,600 per annum for the first year, $1,800 for inter- 
mediate years, and $2,000 for the terminal year of graduate study. 
Postdoctoral fellowships carry a stipend of $3,800 for the first 12 
months and $4,200 for the next 12. 

Two other fellowship programs are offered by the Foundation, 
namely, a senior postdoctoral fellowship program, and a science 
faculty fellowship program. In the senior postdoctoral program, 
awards are made to persons have received their doctoral degrees 
rtt least 6 years prior to the time of application. The objective of 
this program is to enable sci^tists who have demonstrated superior 
accomplishments in a special field to become still more proficient in 
their reepec^ve specialities by studying and doing reeeaioh in out- 
standing laboratorieeu The purpose of the science faculty fellowship 
program is to improve standards of college-level science instruction 
by providing teachers of science with opportunities for advanced 
study, and for pursuing courses that will give them a broader under- 
standing and knowledge of their fields. The senior postdoctond and 
science faculty fellowship programs carry provisions for stipends 
computed on a “salary-matching” principle. Allowances for travel, 
tuition, and other special expenses are provided. Reports of research 
carried out by a Fellow during his training may be made available 
to the public without restrictions, except as required in the interest 
of national security. 

Predoctoral awards are made in March, postdoctoral in October 
and March, and senior postdoctoral and science facul^awards in 
December. For the 1257-58 academic year, 756 piedocto^, 110 post- 
doctoral, 47 senior postdoctoral, and 89 science fachlty fellow^pe 
-were awarded. 

TM nmmnts moosams 

The three following types of Institutes Programs are directed 
toward the improvement of science teariiing through supplonental 
subject-matter training: 

Summer Instiiute *, — ^These institutes for hig^ school and college 
teachers of science and mathematics have been supported by t^ 
Foundation sinoe 1958. Ninety-Siz Summer Institutes w^ere ocmducted 
during the summer of 1957, and 108 have been announced for the 
summer of 1958. One^undred of the institutea for 1958 will be open 
only to hig^ school teachers, and 5 to college teachers (mly. The 
remaining 8 Summer Institutes are for both high school and ooll^ 
teaohersL Approximately 6/XH) high sdiod teachers and 250 college 
teachers will be enabled to participate through stipends and tuition 
provided the National Science Foundation. 
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Academic-rear /mHiu/ce.— These institutes are designed for high 
school teAchere of science and ^ mathematics who can devote a full 
school year to acadctnic work. These institutes provide Hnancial sup- 
port of the teacher jiarticipants and special subject-matter <M>uraM 
prepared to meet tlieir needs, T>^ exploratory iiyrt^itutea were con- 
ducted in 1956 » 57 . This number was increased to 16 during Xhe -school 
year 195<-58 and 19 have been announced for 1958 - 59 . The 1958-69 
program will provide instruction for approximately 950 teachers. ^ 
/n-^ert'ice Institutes . — These in^itutes meet during the academic 
year but outside regular school hour^ Courses are offered in the 
subject matter of science and mathen?atic8 especially designed for 
high school teaciiera. In Service Institutes were first supported by 
^ tlie houndaiion. in the spring of 1967 . The pn>grani has been ex- 

pandeil to support 21 In-bervice Institutes for tiie academic year 
1957 - 58 . ^ 

SPICIAl Ptoiicn IN scimcf BHHU1KM 

This program makes provision for the exploration, eA-aluatipn, and 
support of promising new projects which fall within the overall'objw;- 
tives of ‘^renglheping education in the sciences.” The program is, 
in effect, a kind of laboratory by means of which Foundation support 
may l»e directed to a variety of activities designed to encourage and 
develop the scientific talents of able young people.. The projects in 
this program are grouped into three general categories; (1) Student 
Programs, (2) Course Content Improvement Programs, and (3) 
Teacher Improvement Prc^rams, 

Student Programs. — Primarily, tht«e programs are directed toward 
the identification and motivation of potential scientists. They include 
the Visiting Scientists Programs, Traveling Science Libraries, Travel- * 
ing Science Demonstration I^urers, support of science clubs and 
studejit projects, career development programs,- and others. 

Course Content Improvement Programs. — Th^ prc^rams are 
mtended to help in many ways to bring the subject matter of science 
^instruction up to date, and to put it into form which best serve 
the needs of sciwoe students. Attention will be giv^, also, to the 
^velopment of supplemental teaching aids which Jill be required 
in connection with the revised subject matter materials 
Teacher Improvement Programs.-~ln addition to the Institutes ' 
Programs, these programs are also directed ioward finding ways for 
improving the subject-matter knowledge of science and mathematics 
teachers. Projects m this eatery ocMisist largely of support for 
refresher courses and short institutes for science teachers at all levels. 

/ 
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Although the primary purpose of the R^earch Grants Program of 
the National Science Foundation is the support ^of basic research and 
tlie discovery of new scientific knowledge, an element of training is 
also involved. Research grants are awarded to highly experienced 
inv^igators in all fields of the natural K-ienrae and some of the 
social 8ciejK»8 whoso programs of research show promise of extending 
tlie frontiers pf knowledge. The conduct of this nsearch requires the 
emplojmient of a considerable number of research a^istants, most of 
whom are graduate rtudentA It is possible only to ^imate the part 
of the tx^l funds for research grants which is used for the support 
of students, but it is believed that the number supported may not be 
far from 1,000 per year, and that expenditures for the program may 
amount to as much as $2,250, 0(X) in the current fHaal year. 

A summary of Federal funds obligated for research grants and 
fellow'shii>8 for the past 7 yean? is given in table 105. Detaile<l infor- 
mation about the amounts. State by State, di.stributed according to 
Uie permanent residence of the participant, is given for the 1956 57 
school year in table 106. Similar amounts, State by Slate, are reported 
in column 4 of summary table 7 and are included along with other 
Federal ex|)enditures for education in column '6 of summary table 8. 
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Tobl« 106.— FEDERAL FUNDS FOR GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS AND BASIC 
RESEARCH AWARDED BY THE NATIONAL SQENCE FCKINDATION- 
1956-57 
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SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


To a^ist the owners and managers of small businesses to become 
better administrators, the Small Business Administration encourages 
^ucational institutions to provide short, practical coursesin adniin- 
'^rative management. These courses embodj two principles: (1) 
hey are designed for owners and managers of small firms, and (2) 
l.io^subjects tau|^ ndate to administration— planning, organizing, 
staffing, directing and controlling-rather than day-to-day operations. 

The educational institutions assume full educational and financial 
responsibility for all courses, while the Small Business Administra- 
tion aids as a co-sponsor by helping with promotion, offering sugges- 
tions for si>eakers, and acting as a clearinghouse for ideas concerning 
subject matter, teaching methods, and administrative techniques. 
Often the educational institution and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration are^ assisted by local organizations and groups, such as State 
and local distributive education people, chambers of commerce, and 
ocal or State business and industry associations. Costs are defrayed 
b3’ tuition fees paid to the educational institutions by the businessmen 
who take the courses. 


Tlie program hms expanded rapidly since the spring of 1954 when 
a successful experiment was made with two pilot courses. By the 
spring of 1958, approximately 375 courses had been given by 130 
educational institutions, with 12,000 executives of small businesses 
completing the courses. A typical course runs for 8 weeks, with 
classes scheduled for hours one evening a week. It is preferred 
that classes remam small and thus far they have averaged from 
25 to 30 students. 


Funds are not appropriated specifically for this educational 
activity. No tabuli^n showing the Federal funds expended is given 
since the expenditures are not listed separately from other portions of- 
the budget for the Small Business Administration agency. Expenses 
for mstruction are defray^/by the educational institutions through 
fees paid by the businessmen taking the courses. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was established in 1933 primarily 
for the unified development and wise use of natural resources. This 
obligation 18 discharged through two broad filiations; engineering 
and education. It is through education, in a general sense of the term, 
that the people and groups who largely own and who use natural 
purees are encouraged to participate actively in programs for their 
development, conservation, and use. This educational program is 
mformal and non-institutional except for educational activities 
arranged at the colleges and universiti^ 
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TVA doM not support fonnal educational pit^rams as such or 
activities involving a formal teacher-pupil relationship. The prin- 
cipal educational work of TVA includes research, tests, and demon- 
strations. To a large extent the p«)ple for whonj these activiti^ are 
performed are their own teachers and gain information by using 
research data and by ob^rving tests and demonstrations. The suc<^8 
of the program may be judged by the extent to which practical appli- 
cation of new knowledge is made. 


To a larp degree, the research and demonstration projects in which 
TVA participates are coo|>erative. They may involve other Federal 
agencies, colleges and universities, State and local agencies, and 
private firms and^ associations. In some cases, TVA contributes 
financial supporlHo research projects conducted by colleges and 
universities, or pays part of the cost of supervising tests and 
demonstrations. 

As sliown in table 107, TVA contributed $681,697 to the support 
of research, tests, and demonstrations which were conducted or super- 
vised in 25 colle^ and universities with a total of 307 personnel 
participating during 1956-57. Table 107 also shows that 25 college 
and universities are participating during the 1957-58 school year with 
estimated expenditures amounting to $625,500 and about 292 personnel 
participating. The personnel figures for 1966-67 and 1957-58 include 
all individuals engaged full-time or part-time on cooperative projects 
with TVA. These projects include basic agroncunic r^earch and the 
economic interpretation of agronomic r^earch results, fertilizer mar- 
keting studies and demonstrations, supervision of farm tests and 
demonstrations of fertilizer, tributary watershed investigations and 
demonstrations, and general studio and demon^rations for agri- 
cultural resource development 
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CONTRIBUTED BY THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 

pardopating in support of 

demonstration CONDUCTED 
OR SUPERVISED BY COUEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 1956-57 AND 1957-5# 
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A gummary of the expenditures of Federal funds over the past 
years for educational programs is pre^nted in table 108. Infor- 
mation about this program was obtained from the Tennessee Valiev 
Authority. ^ 
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